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FRANK ANSTEY, M.P. 


“Since governments assumethe re 
| right of death over peoples itis = 2 
hi = not astonishing that sometimes | 
peoples assume the right of 


death over governments.’”’ 
Guy Maupassant. : 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Industrial History Club. 
1920, 
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EXPLANATORY 


~@ZY Publishers are insistent that I shall add 
A ha personal note. Very good. In the early 
5 part of 1918 I went to the United States. 
< 2 In Washington it was my good fortune to 
E * fall across the path of John Murray, of the 
Pan-American section of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. Murray did for me all that one man 
could do for another, and through him—directly or in- 
directly—I met many interesting characters in the 
Spanish-American and United States Labor world. In 
New York I met the leading men and women of the. 
Rand School of Science, and their kindness and help- 
fulness I shall never forget. From some of them I got 
letters of introduction to people in various European 
cities, that helped to make the after-path easy. I was 
in New York when Tomas Masaryk; the Czecho-Slovak 
leader, arrived from Vladivostok, when he announced 
the arrival of the first contingents on the Pacific, and 
the non-arrival of ship to take them away. It was in 
New York I met Santeri Nuerteva, one of the Socialist 
Deputies of Finland, who escaped the knife of Manner 
heim, the ‘‘White Butcher.’’ From Nuerteva I carried 
despatches detailing the Finnish massacre to Maxim 
Litvinoff, the representative in London of Soviet Rus- 
sia. In London, I met Alexandere Kerenski, who was 


{ 


_ slowly undergoing a process of disillusionment about 
the real objects of the intervention of Imperial Capi- 


talism in Russia. 
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In June, 1918, I received a cable from Mr. William 
Watt, acting Prime Minister of Australia, asking me 
if I would accept a place on the Australian Press Mis- 


sion then about to leave Australia for a visit to the 


Western front. I accepted; and it was lucky I did so. 
A person who gave his name as J. Blackmore Beer, 
who said he was the president of ‘‘The National Dis- 
charged Soldiers’ Federation of Australia,’ and also 
‘ton officer of the Australian Commonwealth Service, ” 
reported to the British War Office that I was “* a well- 
known Australian anarchist,’’ that I was refused per- 
mission to leave Australia, that I got away as a sailor 
on a steamer and that I ‘‘intended to stir up trouble 
with the Australian troops in England.’’ The purpert 
of that communication was forwarded to the Austra- 
lian Assistant Provost Marshal (Lawrence), Warwick 
Square. At once, without inquiry as to the truth of the 
accusations, without inquiry as to whether such a person 
«3 Blackmore Beer really existed, without asking the 
accused if he had any-explanation or defence, Assistant 
Provost Marshal Lawrence recommended that arrange- 
ments be made for my immediate internment in Eng- 
land or my deportation to Australia. 
fter that followed detectives and Scotland Yard 
interrogations, to the scarc of my dear old mother and 
the worry of my brother and sister, who waited on the 
Thames Embankment, ready to report to the High 
Gommissioner, Andrew Fisher, if Scotland Yard at- 
tempted to carry out the recommendations of the Aus- 
ivalian Provost Marshal. But it ended happily. The 
Seotland Yard chief and the military officers were 
handsome in their apologies, and afterwards I got the 
name of the phizgig who caused the trouble. If he has 
any existence I should be pleased to talk to him. 

In September,1918, I went with the mission to France. 
We visited ‘‘the Front,’’ when the Germans retreated 
aa we advanced. We watched the fighting for Lens 
trom the safety of Vimy Ridge, and futher south we 
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“watched from the banks of the Somme the struggle for 


Peronne. We interviewed General Haig, who wanted 
the re-imposition of the death penalty upon Australian 
soldiers. I modestly informed him that any Govern- 
ment in Australia that dared to do so would be a Gov- 


- ernment no more. We interviewed the French Premier, 


““Tiger’’ Clemenceau, who addressed us most charm- 
ingly, and was himself charmed by the rapt attention 
with which we listened to him. 

I was twelve months in Europe, and during that time 
i visited various parts of the British isles, the neutral 
countries of Switzerland and Scandinavia, paid three 
visits to France, met all classses, ail opinions, all man- 
ner of men. My position as a member of the Common- 
wealth Parliament of Australia gave me an entrance 
to places and functions where politicians and states- 
men foregathered. My connection with the Australian 
Press Mission brought me, in common with the others, 
honorary membership of the clubs and institutes where 
meet together the pressmen and international correspon- 
dents of the great newspapers of the world. To me, 
more than to the others, the membership was valuable. 


because I stayed on in Europe long after the other 
members of the mission had a NEI to Australia. and 
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as my only business was to gather information, I avail- 
ed myself fully of the facilities which such right of 
entry afforded. | 

The Australian Press Mission was only one of hun- 
dreds. They were of every nationality and co ex- 
changing visits at the expense of one or other of the 
belligerent nations. and in return were expected to 
carry the message of ‘‘ War to End War, ’ amd of Pass 
dise after the war. These missions, no matter what 
their names, were mainly composed of, capitalist anes 


cates, and renegade Labor men. Thus my inclusion in 


the Mission, while it opened to me the doors of setul 
information, made me a suspect in the revolutionary 
quarters of European cities. I mention the fact to show 
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that if my European environment had anything to de 
with my opinions or ny conclusions, it was certainly 
not associations with the “Red Rag’’ elements; it was 
quite the opposite. 


In the early part of 1919, cables appeared in the Brit- 
ish press that the Australian Labor Party had appoint- 


cd me as a delegate to the International Secialist Con- 


L 
ference at Berne. The European Labor Moven nent was 
broken into three factions—the Bolshevik, the Paci- 
fists; al nd those others who had become mere “stool 
pigeons) © es oy ducks,” and “hired hacks’’ of the 


Sanita st States. The mien who composed the Berne 
Confer rence were mainly + Pacitists,”? standing in the 


middle of the road, esi despised alike by the meds on 
one side, and by the tools of reaction on the other. 

I dusă not go to Berne. I went to P aris; and Paris in 
February, 1919, was full of p atriot Missionaries of all 
= ional ae ‘ench, Italian, Yankee, British, Swiss, Bel- 
gian, Dateh—r turned to Paris from ali the corners of 
the earth, waiting for their last orders and their last 
dividends. 

T went ta ‘°C Jia Man Gompers,’” and told him my tale, 
T told on i + the Australian Labor Party had ap- 
pomte ed me t Berne Conference, but that [ did not. 
us hey serio od ne position, and that 1 did not 

desire ie be connected with anything Wrong. | asked 
ie if ont of the well of his vast experience he would 
give me the benefit of his advice. He took me to his 
MT and told me stories of brihe-takers ai id fakirs 
nid ed me to look on his me es, 
pre | MeAtpine. Duffy, and Green, and himself as 
samples of truly honest men. I did. | was impressed. 
tharies Bdward Russel, the 


i 
i sat down to dinner with Ch 
one-tim. shining bight of Vankee do. He toid 
me the sume tale of brit + ers and fakirs, and À told 
him | wa Be ONG i $ out him. So he A Gat 
more. The A i merican Social + patriot, Walling, | 
a friend tu me. do not think it was long Ppl he 
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discovered my outlook, but I think he liked me per- 
ca Fi 27) 2 4 ry aa fam h “sey be £ 
sonaliv, and stood my heresy for the sake of à 


panionship. So if ever I meet him ag 


gain I will be not 
less good to him. Walling ha d been in Russia for vears, 
had swallowed. haif-a ie sen languages, and was th 
right man for a show ue JT met 


pere Morel, of the ‘Frances 
Dutchman; and a crowd of 
burning by the saving grace oi 
Through Wail line | mei D’Ambr 
for Milan, just returned fre 
other lands. After I had ¢ 
all he asked, I said: ‘‘ Now 
Mad, he turned alii 
suspect this man. | i 
Cae oo no, no. fle Dac 
iste; h es tralian Gouve 
to me he aa ‘Show Your 
st 


+ 


said: ‘ Vise Ho. € in 
called by the Foreign Office. After ti 
talked, and I got information. 

I lived in a little back room ou: 
one morning a dainty lady came to my Fae "y 
message. It said: “My dear Spi Tam den 
to hear vou are cuce more in Paris, Take the 
Notre Dame de ae I live on ih Moutpama gsse. 


at 


be 


ri 


The wife and kiddies are here. We wiil all be pleased 


é 
to see you. Have lunch with us °° 7 Phat was from Dr. 
Adam Gibbons. of the New York ‘‘Century.’’ and his 
wife. Helen Davenport. of the “Rea Ruga ef Tarsus.’ 
and the little dear ‘‘Esneranee who chided me 
cause my French pronunciati was not correct. 
That was one of my jov days, one of the memories that 
linger, one of the temporary ‘ i 


yess of the lives we live. 


of the sordid- 


ad 


T returned to Lo 8 « 
that Government agency, the °' National Si nea N 
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Party, and there heard the same old story of corruption 


and bribery in others. It was the one thing on the] lips 
of the stool pigeons of the Governments. They hid 
themselves behind the counter-accusation 

One night in London I had a dine out with Robert 
Williams, of the Transport Workers. Tom Mann came 
up from his chicken farm in Kent, and at the same table 
sat Robert Smillie of the Miners’ Feder ation. Later on, 


in the shadows of ‘‘The Temple,’’ Mann asked me to 
convey his rem a aa to all ‘ald comrades in Aus- 
tralia, and to ach other we said, ‘*Good-night’? and— 


‘* Good-bye.’ 

I returned to Australia and started this book on the 
material I had collected. Of its merits I have nothing 
to say. The facts are unii npeachable. They speak for 
themselves, and if facts teach nothing, then facts are 
valueless 

FRANK ANSTEY 
Melbourne, Australia, September, 1919. 


| | CELA PT ER I 
WAR TO REVOLUTION 


PREPARE 

It is the year 1909, 

“There is a hush in Europe, a hush in which one 
might almost hear a leaf fall to the ground. There are 

all the outward sig ns of the most profound peace, yet 
there never was, in the history of the world, so threat- 
ening and overpowering a preparation for war,’ 

So said Lord Rosebery to the Overseas Delegates to 
the Conference of British Journalists. 

Three years later, Peter Kropotkin marshalled and 
pres sented facts to prove that the Capitalist Govern- 
ments of Western Europe were feverishly piling up 
preparedness for war. 

Partners, side-partners and opponents were ready. 
The War gods Were anxious for the fray. The army 
machinery of one nation and the naval machinery of 
another were touching the top points of perfection. gi 
things were not to he permitted to function for the pur- 
pose for which they were ereated, they would rot and 
lose capacity to function 

Go to wir? Was, But what about? Anything. 
Good. But there must be a pretext. Public opinion is 
a vital factor in war. People must imagine war a noble 
purpose. Pretexts are essential, 

In 1914 the pretext came. Somebody murdered a 
man—an Archduke. Austria was horrified. Austr: 
sent a pnuitive expedition. Every Imperialism does 
the same. It shells villages, tramples cultivation. de- 
stroys homes, kills the innocent. because some official 
or missionary is done to death. How much more for an 
Archduke. But this was different. There must be a 
protest against punitive practices—a protest in the 
name of Humanity. 
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Thus it came about that the master class in Russia, 
ike men of reaction, corruption and oppression, the 
men whose hands were stained with the blood of innum- 
erable Russian citizens, suddenly developed a crocodile 
sympathy for tribes and races trodden upon by others. 
Have a bloody war over it. Over the corpse of a mur- 
dered Archduke pile millions of dead of all nations. 
What nobler struggle?) What grander pretext. 

On July 25th, 1914, Russia commenced secret mobili- 
cation. On the 29th Sazanoff, Sukhomlinoff and Yan- 
_ushkevitch signed up eeneral mobilisation along all the 

frontiers. At 11 o’clock that night the Tsar rang up 
Yanushkevitch.and told him to stop it. He rang up 
Sukhomlinoff and told him to desist at once, to proceed 
“unly with partial mobilisation, that against Austria on 
the southwest frontier. Yanushkevevitch rang up Suk- 
homlinoff. They agreed over the telephone to ignore 
the Tsar, to go right on. Next day Sukhomlinoff told 
the Tsar his orders had been followed. ‘‘Then you hed 
to the Tear??? ‘‘E did. "PF | 

On the Ist of August, 1914, the German Overlords 
jumped in with the first blow and one by one.the Inter- 
national Slaughterers took up their a!lotted places. 

Each side was confident. Each had got its pre-ar- 
ranged ring tactics. This side would jump in,smash that, 
then that, and finally finish the third. The other would 
get a double strangle hold, blockade by sea and by 
land, conquest by starvation in food and munitions. 
Victory or defeat would be speedy. Both were mis- 
taken. Both found their calculations upset by un- 
dreamed-of enemy resourcefulness. Both found the 
war productive of consequences of which they little 
reckoned. The dreary horror dragged on for years, 
and the blood they shed, the realms they wasted, the 
wealth they squandered, and the hearts they broke 


*Evidence at the trial of Sukhomlinoff, August, 1917. 
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were transformed into a glory by the howling priests 
cf the Gods of Gold. 

Speaking of the internal situation when Russia en- 
tered the war, Baron Gravenitz said :—— 

“* When the mobilisation of the forces was ordered, strikes 
and revolutionary demonstrations had been taking place on a 
large scale in Russia. The mobilisation put an end to the 
trouble. Internal strife was swamped by the tidal wave of 
patriotism.’ ? 

The “‘Manchester Guardian,’’ in its ‘‘History of the 
War,’. said :— 

“The revolution (Russian) of 1905 had been suppressed, but 
Russia emerged from it with an entirely new mentality. Brute 
force could “for a moment triumph, but it conld not suppress 
the march of history... In 1912 the first political strikes broke 
out in Petrograd. In the next couple of years they assumed 
formidable dimensions—as in commemoration of Bloody Sun- 
day, the shooting of the Lena (oldtield strikers the arrést of 
the Second Duma Deputies, and so on, until on the very day 
when war was declared, Petrograd awoke to see barricades 
thrown up on the streets.’’. (Vol. 6, page 309). 

This*process of Revolution the war interrupted and 
postponed. 

War is a glory. In the box seats of the Safety Zone 
the podgy pillars of the Temple cheer on the proleta- 
rian armies to ‘Victory or Death.’’ Blood and slaught- 
er are a ‘‘olory.”’ 

Then comes Revolution. Blood and slaughter are no 
more a glory, no more a subject for the priests’ hosan- 
nas or the thieves’ delight. Kings and Kaisers no long- 
cr proudly prance to do homage to the bloody carnival. 
Tender and loving. they becon ne when their temples . 
and their thrones go toppling. 


FIGHT. | 
The moment war was declared, the Russian Tsar be- 
came in all Allied countries the paragon of all the vir- 
tues, the angel with the flaming sword guarding the 
world’s democracy against the autocracy of Darkest 
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Germany. *“ Darkest Russia”” was no longer permitted 
to be printed or circulated in England, and a British 
Ministry stamped out of England the Russian Seamen’s 
Union. 

The Germans jumped into Belgium and the Russians 
into Eastern Prussia, and both armies raped and rav- 
ished as they went. The Germans pushed into Northern 
France, the Russians into Galicia. They were two au- 
tocracies, and both fed the flame of their armies with 
the lust of the flesh and the horrors of the beast. They 


 ravished by night and by day, in mansion or cellar, in 


seclusion or street, the maid and the matron, the totter- 
ing grandmother and the toddling child. The horrors 
uf the Germans we know—the horrors of the Russians 
were transmuted into terms of chivalry and honor. 
The “Society of Journaligts’’ in Petrograd gathered 
the facts for the press of England and France, and 
Legged them to make a protest. In vain. By thelr own 
volition or the Censor’s will, they remained silent. 
Seores of them continued to sing sweet songs of, Rus- 
sian chivalry, and deemed every rumor to the con- 
trary as the slander of the beast pro-German. Not 
until after the Revolution were the kidnapped popula- 
{ions returned to their country. On the 8rd of April, 
1917, the First Provisional Government of Russia or- 
dered their release and began to make enquiries into 
their needs ‘‘with a view to their assistance and repa- 
iriation.’’ 

But the Russian horrors in Prussia and Galicia per- 
formed their destined task. They compelled the recall 
cf German armies from the West, and saved the re- 
treating armies of France and England from complete 
annihilation. The ‘‘Daily Mail’ correspondent (Mac- 
Kenzie) said :— : 

‘900,000 German troops were withdrawn from the West, 
while armies bound westward were turned right about to rescue 
Prussia from the Russians, ’’ 

The same man said that the ground over which the 
Russians advanced was too soft for artillery. They 
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therefore had to do without it. Over the great open 
spaces infantry could not be used—they were too slow. 
Therefore :— 

“* Russian horsemen dashed across this country (Hast Prussia) 
and rode down the German guns in the swiftest, mightiest move- 
ment known in war’s history.’? 

But the Germans came back, and Russian armies dis- 
appeared for ever in the bogs and swamps around 
Masuria.* 

But the Russian armies were on the move. They 
were sinashing the armies of Austria and Germany 
when Antwerp was falling and the Anglo-French re- 
treating to the Aisne. John Buchan, in his ‘‘Nelson’s 
History of the War,’’ has put it on record that the Rus- 
sians fought for the relief of the Western Armies when 
vheir own armies were ‘‘terribly weak in equipment.’’ 
They fought all through the winter. On the 24th, 25th 
and 26th, and February, 1915, they fought victorious 
battles against Austro-Germans, and in ‘‘Nelson’s His- 
tory of the War’’ this is how the struggles are de- 
sertbed — 

This battle was fought under conditions which are scarcely 
to be paraNeled. Russia was hard put to it for munitions and 


arms. She was unable to equip masses of the trained men, and 
it was the custom to have unarmed troops in the rear, who could 
be used to fill gaps and take up the weapons of the dead. Men 
were flung into the firing line without rifles, armed only with 
a bayonet in one hand and two bombs in the other. They had 
to get within close range before they could use either bombs or 
steel.’? Vol. 6, page 38). 

Yet under those conditions, without munitions for 
hig guns, small guns, machine-guns or rifles, by sheer 


weight of numbers, the Russian armies won battle after 


battle. 


But there had to come an end to it. In May came 
*** The defeat at the Masurian lakes was the penalty of Russia’s 
loyalty to her western Allies. She deliberately ran risks as part 
of her duty to them’’ (Manchester Guardian”? ‘History of 


the War,’’ vol. 2, 219.) 
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the turn of the tide. Then came the Russian retreat 
through Poland lasting through the months of June, 
‘July and August. It has been designated “the Great- 
est Retreat in All History.” It was fought on the part 
of the Russians ‘‘with clubs, fists, sticks and sword: 
bayonets,’’ a weaponless army pitted against high- 
power explosives, and the best-equipped armies m the 
world. 

Years afterwards (October 14th, 1918), this is how | 

the London ‘‘Daily Chronicle’’ described the 1915 cam- 
paign of the Russian armies :— 
“While we were organising an army a great Russian army 
was engaging the Germans and the Austrians in Poland and 
Galicia, and Russia fought under impossible conditions. ; 
The Russian Army, betrayed by its rulers, its munitions exhaust- 
ed, refused to accept defeat, and slowly throughout the summer 
of 1915 executed a reteat which, in its wonderful exhibition of 
courage, tenacity and skill, provoked the admiration of Mack- 
ensen himself. ? 

In early September, Brussiloff, Ivanoff and Lechitski 
seraped together a stock of munitions, counter-attack- 
ed, and defeated the Austro-German armies at Dubno 
and Ternopol. Then once more lack of supplies com- 
pelled them to come to a standstill. 

Not until the 25th of September, 1915, did the armies 
of France and England make their ‘‘LONG EXPECT- 
ED OFFENSIVE.”’ 

‘Munitions and ever more munitions.’ That was the 
cry on the Western front, and the Western front had 
all the world to call upon, and not until they were 
stacked up high enough did they sally forth to the ‘‘ Of- 
fensive.’’ Before they started General Joffre issued his 
memorable order commencing— 


‘Soldiers of the Republic. After months of waiting have 
enabled us to increase our strength and our resources. Sy a 
Yet while the Western armies had been ‘waiting, ” 
increasing strength and resources, the Russian armies 


without * waiting,” without resources, without muni- 
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tions, had not only conducted ‘‘the greatest retreat in 
all history,’’ but munitionless, had won victories that. 
rank amongst the marvels in the annals of war. Robert 
Wilton, the ‘‘Times’’ war correspondent, in his ‘‘Be- 
hind the Scenes in Russia,’’ declares that only ‘‘lack of 
munitions compelled the Russian armies to fall back 
before Mackensen.’’ So ended 1915. 

” FINISH 

England had 150 factories to every one in Russia, 
yet England could not turn out munitions faster than 
the Slaughter God could devour them. Munitions and 
ever more munitions,—that was the ery along the West- 
ern front. The plight of Russia was therefore self- 
evident. The Western front was 400 miles, the Eastern 
1000. The Russian needs were double and its supplies 
one-fourth. England had all her ports open—Russia 
all but two closed: England had all the world to call 
upon—Russia only two doors through which to get any- 
thing. One was in the White Sea, ice-sealed half the 
year, the other in Manchuria, 8000 miles from the battle 
front Not until ‘‘too late’’—the end of 1916—was the 
railway got through to the open sea at Alexandrosk. 

To get munitions for the 1916 campaign, and to en- 
able it to keep armies in the field, the Government of 
Russia decided upon a desperate expedient. Every 
factory was turned from the production of the re- 
quisites of civil life to the production of war material. 
Even the factories producing boots and clothes for the 
soldiers were turned to the production of munitions. 
‘‘Everything for the war’’ was the patriot’s cry, and 
whosoever raised a warning of possible disaster car- 
ried a traitor's brand. Millions of men were torn from 
the fields to make new armies to replace’ the dead and 
ineapacitated millions of 1915. Even the very horses 
were taken from the fields for transport work. No 
horses were left to drag the implements of primary 
production. There were no fertilizers for the soil. Land 
went out of eultivation and the land cultivated pre- 
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duced less. If the women managed the ploughing, sow- 
ing and harvesting, they found themselves with new 
problems. Hither the products could not be got to 
market, or if they could, little could be bought in ex- 
change, and that only at exorbitant prices. Boots, if 
obtainable, cost 150 roubles instead of 10; nails, wool- 


lens, domestic utensils, increased in price tenfold; ag- . 


ricultural implements were unobtainable. Nothing but 
munitions were manufactured in all the land, and noth- 
ing else imported. Even then, importation and inter- 
nal production combined were inadequate for the enor- 


_ mous consumption of the battlefield. Only by the sup- 


ply of 1,000,000 rifles from Japan was Russia able once 
more to take the field. 

The government of Russia had taken a desperate 
chance. Only by taking it could it provide munitions 
for 1916 and keep armies in the field. If that hazard 
did not bring decisive victory and an end to the war, it 
was evident it would bring economie collapse—a nation 
prostrate, foodless, bootless, clothesless, munitionless, 
destitute of all the requirements of war or peace or 
even of mere existence. The Government speculated 


on the chance, and lost. This chance was taken by a 


Tsar, by Archdukes, Grand Dukes, Generals and States- 
he A e aa CNE, : 4 i 
men, who speculated their fortunes on a speedy victory, 
and when they lost, were aceused by the Allied capi- 
talist press of being the dupes and tools of Germany. 
33 CE + 3 # ae ae ae x a % 
Barly in 1916 Russia sallied forth once more, and 
f he standpoint of slaughter, her 1916 campai 
from the standpoint of slaughter, her 1916 campaigns 
were not less ‘‘glorious’’ than those of 19141915. She 
pushed her armies into Asia Minor, smashed the Turks 
at Erzerum, pushed on into Persia, and achieved vic- 
tories while British Generals were suffering defeats 
at Kut and Sanna Yat. In May, when the Austrians 
were invading Italy, she jumped into Austrian terri- 


tory. smashed army after army, captured 400.000 of 


the enemy, and compelled an Hastern concentration of 
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the Austro-Germans, to the intense relief of the West- 
ern Allies. She fought two great campaigns and con- 
quered thousands of square miles of enemy territory 
before the Western armies on the Somme started in 
July their 1916 ‘offensive.’ 


Russia pushed on, until by the middie of Augnst the 
battle front of her armies ran along the summit of the 
Carpathians from Jablonitz to the Roumanian frontier. 
The valleys of her foemen stretched beneath her, but 
further she conld not go because once more requisites 


_ of war had come to an end. But this time to shortage of 
munitions there was added shortage of food— starva- 


tion. Then came the ultimatum of the Russian Pre- 
mier Sturmer to Roumania: ‘‘Now or never—with us 
or against us—make your choice.’’ In came Roumania, 
to the accompaniment of Allied songs of joy. This in- 
coming, as the “Manchester Guardian’s’’ History puts 
it, “was hailed in Allied countries as the decisive fac- 
tor in the war.’ Yet Sturmer, we are told, was the 
too! of Rasputin, the tool of Germany. 

Then came the day when the reorganised Austro- 
German armies, augmented by armies withdrawn from 
the Western front, rose up against Russia, drove its 
foodless and munitionless armies from the Carpathians 
into the valleys: and there slaughtered them like help- 
less sheep, 


From that hour (October, 1916) Russia was out of 
the international fight, out of it not by decision, but by 
physical incapacity to proceed. To starvation add 
cruelty, corruption, allegations of treason, destruction 
of faith, and you get the conditions under which no 
nation ean fight, and that was the Russian situation 
in the autumn of 1916. 


Starvation stalked through the land. The soldiers 
began to desert. The underfed factory hands went on 
strike. Everything broke down. An economie crisis 
eonfronted the Government. 
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John Buchan, in his “History of the War,” said: 

‘*By all the rules of the text-books Russia should long ago 
have been in economic dissolution. There was mismanagement, 
corruption and scandalous profiteering,’? 4 


The Anglo-Russian trade journal, “Russia,” pub- 
lished in London, said — 

“* Could any people be expected. to preserve their morale and 
their will to victory under such intolerable conditions? To tell 
such people that they should persevere with the war when they 
are only too painfully conscious of their inability to do so, is 
to mock at their unimaginable privations.’’ 

Yet this nation that suffered these ‘‘unimaginable 
privations,’’ this nation which to the end of October, 
1916, had more dead men upon the battlefield than the . 
combined living armies of France and England upon 
the Western front, this nation was subsequently howled 
at from hundreds of British platforms as a ‘‘traitor to 
the Allied cause.’ 

And while all this wag going on, even while the Rus- 
slan armies—starved of food, boots, clothes, munitions 
—were being slaughtered like Sheep in a pen. the eapi- 
talist papers in England and France and associated 
territories suppressed the facts and told their popula- 
tions that the Russian Steam Roller was moving vic- 
toriously to Berlin. 


RASPUTIN 


_ There was at the Court of Russia a monk by the name 
of Rasputin, and from the commencement of the war 
until the end of 1916, whosoever, in any Allied country, 
made reflections upon the character of Rasputin, the 
Tsar, the Tsarina, their children, or their intimates, 
was “‘guilty of conduet offensive to an ally,’’ and suf. 


fered the penalty. 


But when the Tsar’s throne began to crumble, the 


tune was changed. Financial capitalism has no use for 


either potentates or people when they cease to serve 
the ends of the Power behind the Throne. _So from Oc- 
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tober, 1916, the Songs of Tsarist Praise changed to vir- 
tuous horror of Tsarist infamies. 

The Tsarina was said to be a traitress who had given 
the Russian armies over to slaughter by means of the 
information which she caused to be conveyed to the 
enemy. She was alleged to have conveyed to Germany 
the date of Kitchener’s departure from England for 
Russia. She was said to be a woman who incited and 
connived at murder. She was said to be a sexual per- 
vert who kept Rasputin as her prize pig, permitting 
him to seek a variety of lust in her own daughters. The 
Tsar was said to be a drunken, sodden, degenerate, ac- 
quiscent spectator. One well-known English writer 
described him as ‘‘nnscrupulous, ignorant, insincere, 
weak, cunning, licentious and untrustworthy.’’ 

The monk Rasputin was said to be a filthy, lousy, 
slovenly, senuous, illiterate beast who conducted a cult. 
known as the ‘‘ Naked Believers’’: that to this belonged 
come of the most distinguished women of Russia; that 
ihe Tsarina was the patron saint; that each new aclher- 

ent had to spend a naked half-hour before the altar; 
that there were nights of naked communal hestialities ; 
that Anna Viruboba, the Tsarina’s chief lady in wait- 
ing, was Rasputin’s chief assistant. and that he had a 
ritual after this style — 

ST am an incarnation of God. Only threugh me can vou be saved. 


You must be united with me in body us in soul The virtue that goes 
out from me is the source of light.” 


Another testified — 


‘He talked about God-—the sulvation of the soul and the ressurrection 
of the dead. Then he fell upon we, kissed me, and after that—he 
cleansed me of my sin.’’ 


This man was said to be the real master of Russia. It 
was alleged that the Germans, through their spy sys- 
“tem, gathered the fullest information of the obscenity 
and corruption of the Court, and under threat of ex- 
posure, turned Rasputin, the Tsarina, titled leaders of 
the Court, statesmen of Russia, and Generals of its 
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armies, into corrupted tools of Germany. 

But the money hogs of the world, their Governments 

and newspapers, did not permit the circulation of these’ 

stories until the Tsar and Tsarina ceased to be a but- 

tress and a strength. Their crimes were only ‘‘dis- 

covered’’ when they ceased: to be useful. 
a % % # 


After the murder of Rasputin ( December, 1916), cor- 


respondence was alleged to have been discovered in hig 


house, and it was endorsed ag correct and circulated as 
anti-German propaganda by the capitalist Governments 
and capitalist press of all Allied countries, 

According to this alleged correspondence the slaugh- 
ter of the Russian armies at the Masurian lakes was 
secured, not so much by the strategy of Hindenburg 
as by the treason of General Rennenkampf. 

It was alleged that the ex-Minister of War. Sukhom- 
hnoff, was a German agent, that he held back supplies 
of equipment, that he only gave contracts to those who 
bribed him. 

it was. alleged that the retirement of the Russian 
armies from Poland in 1915, and the evacuation of its 
fortresses were due to the treachery of Russian .Gen- 
erals. i 

It was alleged that Protopopoff (Minister of Foreign 
Affairs), ig the middle of 1916, visited. England, was 
made a confidant of the British Government, was in- 
formed of its strength, resources and weaknesses, and 
that on his return passage he sold his information for 
cash to the Chief of the German Secret Service at 
Stockholm. 

It was alleged that Sturmer and other corrupted 
statesmen held a consultation and agreed that Rag- 
putin should go to Berlin via Sweden, and explain that 
Brussiloff was working on available supplies, but that 
transport would be disorganized and a shortage of 
supplies created, | 
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It was alleged that Rasputin on the 16th October, 
1916, conveyed to Berlin an offer from the Russian Gov- 
crnment to make peace, but that Germany imposed con- 
ditions so odious that the Tsar’s Government could not 
accept. 

These stories of corruption and treason, of deliber- 
ately starved people and of armies sold to slaughter, 
had their inevitable effect upon the Russian masses 
and upon the Russian armies. The people organized 
for revolt ,and the armies melted away. 

On 14th November, 1916, Miliukoff appeared in the 
Duma and made his allegations of treason and corrup- 
tion against men in high places. He alleged that arm- _ 
jes were frequently betrayed by generals and statesmen 
for German gold. If what he alleged was true, it furn- 
ished ample justification for armies to march out of the - 
field. IE false, those who spread the falsehoods de- 
stroved the armies’ and the people’s ‘will to vietory.’’ 
True or false, they could only have one result—disgust, 
discontent, disaster, dissolution. 

The members of the Duma were good talkers, but the- 
majority would risk neither life, limb, nor liberty on 
remedial action. Milukoff was asked by a reaction- 
ary member if he wanted a revolution, and he answer- 
ed ‘Rather than help the organization of revolutionary 
forces, he would leave Russia as she was.’’ He pre- 
ferred the German conqueror to a revolutionary vic- 
tory. That was where he stood. And in the midst of 
the greatest crisis Russia ever faced—economic smash, 
military annihilation, widespread starvation, universal 
discontent-—this Duma permitted itself to be dissolved, 
dismissed. sent home like frightened children, until 
February 27th, 1917. 

By Christmas, 1916, deserters from the Russian army 
numbered 2,000,000, and the Tsarist Government kept 
an army of ‘‘Strazniki”” to track and trap them. That 
Christmas in Russia settled down upon ruined armies 
and ruined industries, upon destitute millions, corrupt 
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statesmen, corrupt ministers of God, upon drunken 
Tsar, whorish Tsarina and chattering, vacillating pol- 
iticians | 


REVOLT. 


On 18th January, 1917, the ‘Politiken,’’ of Copen- 
hagen, conveyed this information to the world :— 


‘Travellers arriving from Russia to-day state that the inuer political: 


situation now is more critical than it was în the summer of 1915. Fol- 
lowing upon the latest changes in the Cabinet, the feeling in the country 


is that an outbreak of the general dissatisfaction can be expected at any: 


moment The Grand Duke Nikolai, or the Grand Duke Michael, are each 


indicated as the probable Tsar. The opinion in Russia is that an event- 


ual revolution would be carried out quickly and easily, as it has the 
sympathy of all elasses.’? 


That was it. The Revolution is coming. Head it off 
with Grand Dukes, if possible; if not, try the political 
Grunv beaters of Capitalism 


ste sia d. 
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As in 1905, it was the industrial proletariat of Petro- 
grad that took the lead. Shop stewards hurried from 
taetory to factory preaching general strike. Meetings 
and demoustrations took place in all cities. The ery 
for ‘‘Bread and Liberty’ went up louder and louder. 


~The workers of the Putiloff Works marched down the 


streets with banners red, and on those banners were 
inscribed, ‘ Down with the Government”; “Long Live 
the Republic.” 

On January 27th, 1917, the Tsarist Government asked 
xermany for terms of peace acceptable to Russia, but 
without suecess. Germany would accept nothing less 
than the harsh terms which it had previously offered. 

The British Government became anxious. It sent 
a Commission, under the leadership of Lord Milner, to 
make enquiries. 

On February 27th, the Duma, with the Tsar’s consent, 
resumed its conversazione, and on that day the crowds 
went through the streets singing revolutionary songs. 

On February 29th, while Milner was in Petrograd, 
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Alexandre Kerenski made a speech in the Duma. He 
assailed the Tsarist Government and specializing Pro- 
topopoff and Shakovski, said :— 


‘They destroyed the economic organization of the country, brought 
about the disorganization of transport, the annihilation of fuel, und the 
ruin of the leaders of commerce, industry, and transport.” 


And then Kerenski made the memorable statement of 


policy, from which he afterwards departed. He said: 

““We recognize at the present moment, after three years of war, 
when the reserves of men and material are exhausted, the moment has 
come for a general settlement of the European conflict, and we lay it 
down that this conflict should be settled.’’ 


Yet Milner returned to England and informed the 
press that he ‘‘could find in Russia no diversity of opin- 
ion.’’ All Russia was united, and determined to push 
on with the war. He heard nothing of starving people, 
of discontented armies or wholesale desertion. He 
heard no eries of ‘‘Bread and Liberty.’’ He saw no- 
thing, heard nothing, but the exuberances of triumph- 
ant Imperialism. This species of lying is designated 
‘preserving the public morale.”’ 

On March 6th, the Tsar’s Government made a last 
appeal to the Central Powers, and in the course of its 
communication it said — 

We will not assume that Governments, however hostile they may be 
towards each other for the time being, ure prepared to let a red chaos 
arise in Russia, the couseqnences of which would in all probability recoil 
upon themselves.’'# 

lt was then too late—the Revolution was moving. 

March 8th was ‘‘Women’s Day” in Russia. The 
factories closed, the trams stopped, the women broke 
into the food shops and plundered them. The Duma 
went on talking. 

On March 9th, vast crowds gathered on the Nevski. 
Blood began to flow—the Duma talked. 

On March 10th the police fired on the crowds. Then 
for the first time in the history of Russia the Cossacks 
took the side of the people. They turned and fired 
upon the police—the Duma talked. 


*Por details of the various overtures fot’ peace made by the Tsar’s 
Government, see ‘'Manchester Guardian,’’ March 31st, 1919, 
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On March 1ith (Sunday) enormous crowds, red bau: 
hers, revolutionary inscriptions, revolutionary songs, 
revolutionary gatherings. The police turned on the 
machine-guns, pitched battles took place in the streets 
—the Duma talked. 

On March 12th the Volhinian, the Lithuanian and 
other regiments went over to the Revolution. By mid- 
day the Peter and Paul Fortress, the Arsenal and the 
Castle were captured. The revolutionary leaders met. 

They appointed Cheidze chairman, and made vice- 
chairmen of Skobeloff and Kerenski. They decided to 
revive the ‘‘Couneil of Workers’ Delegates, ’ the gov- 
erning hand of the Revolution of 1905. This time they 
added delegates from the soldiery—one delegate per 
1000 members in the factories and battalions. . The 
Bolshevik seetion wished the immediate arrest of the 
Government and the assumption of power by the Soviet. 
they were in a minority and were defeated, 

The Duma talked helplessly on. In the midst of 
its talk it got a wire from the Tsar telling the useless 
thing to dissolve and get away home. Its members 
knew not what to do. They were undecided. Then 
the soldiers came and propped them up, kept them on 
their feet, and under the wing of the Soviet they con- 


. 


dense = 


tinued to exist. At midnight they appointed from 
among themselves a ‘‘committee,’’ and then they went 
home to bed. 


„On March 13th the Bolsheviki issued a manifesto 
urging the workers and soldiers to at once seize the 
Government dnd appoint “fa, Revolutionary Government 
under the protection of the revolutionary army and 
people who have risen against the old order.’’ Under 
their impulse the Soviet arrested all members of the 
Government it could put its hands on. Galitzin, the 
Prime Minister, at once wired to the Tsar his resigna- 
iion and those of all his arrested and unarrested col- 
leagues. Russia at that moment had no Government 
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outside the Soviet, but the Soviet permitted the Duma 
Committee to assume control of the Departments. 

On March 1éth, a ‘‘Provisional Government”! was 
formed. Ii consisted entirely of Duma members. Of 
twelve Ministers, only one, Kerenski, was associated 
with the Soviet. The Ministry was mainly millionaire 
and monarchist and moderate. It wanted to live under 
the reigning Tsar or a new one. The Soviet would 
have neither new nor old. As the Government could 
not exist without Soviet support, it sacrificed the Tsar. 

On March 15th Gutchkoff, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, informed the Tsar ‘‘with eyes cast down to the 
ground,’’ that Russia would have no more of him, and 
so it was. 


CHAPTER IT 


THE DAYS OF KERENSKL 


Fiksf PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


TUL a <> 
(March Jon to „La 18th.) 


The First Provisional Government of Russia, taken 
collectively, was pro-Tsar, pro-Capitalist, professedly 
Liberal, secretly anti-Labor, and anxious to head off 
the Revolution into innocuous channels. It made legal 
enactments of those liberties which the Revolution had 
already made a fact, and it promised | large measures 
of political and economie reform in the sweet bye and 
bye. Beyond that it would not go. 

On March 17th, Sir George Buchanan, British Am- 
bassador, announced that his Government had been 
graciously pleased to recognize the new Government of 
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Russia, but that it did so ‘‘because my Government 


wishes to believe that Russia will not lay down her 


arms without the consent of her allies.’’ | 

On April 6th the United States Government went 
into the war, and shortly afterwards sent Elihu Root 
to the Russian Government with a proposition and a 
threat. | 

The proposition was that Russia should put up one 
more fight and keep the battle fronts alive until the 
United States was ready. For that service the United 
States would help the Russian Government in the work 


„of economie recovery, would supply it with new ma- 


chinery for the factories, new implements for its fields, 
new rails and rolling stock for its lines. If Russia 
went out of the war, economic assistance would not be 
rendered. On the contrary, all credits would stop, ex- 
ports to Russia be prohibited, and an economic block- 
ade imposed. 

Behind the United States was the driving power of 
the Allied Governments of England and France, and 
the suppheations of those Socialists whom. those Gov- 
ernments kept on their list of converted. | 

Morganthau, United States Ambassador in Turkey 
during America's three years of neutrality, has put it 
on record that— 

‘The closing of the Black Sea by Turkey's entrance into the war kept 
out the munitions and war supplies. the lack of which caused the Rus- 


sian defeats in the field, and led up to her disappearance as a military 
power”? : 


That was so in 1917, when Elihu Root made his de- 
mand upon a nation that had already disappeared as 
a military power. Yet there were no more munitions 
of war or supplies in Russia in 1917 than there were in 
1916, or in 1915, when the Russian armies fought with 
elubs and sticks and stones. 

Neither Government nor Soviet could obscure those 
facts. The Government could talk of going on. The 
Soviet could talk of a general peace, but the soldiers 
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were the dominant factor and brought them all back 
from beautiful declamations to the actual facts <A 
soldier delegate, speaking in the Soviet, said — 

‘We are asked to stay in. We have nothing with which to stay in. 


Qur armies are so much chopping meat for the Germans, and we soldiers 
are sick of being slaughtered without hope of effective retaliation.’ 


On April 13th, 1917, the first meeting of the ‘‘All 
Russian Congress of Soviets’’ requested the Alles to 
make a united declaration of their war objectives, The 
Allies ignored the request. 

On April 15th, 1917, Austria offered to make peace 
with Russia, and the Russian Government refused. 

Then in the early days of May, 1917, Miliukoff, in 
a communication to the Allied Governments, pledged 
Russia to fight for ever and ever without end, until 
vietory was won, justice done, ete., ete. That was the 
end of Miliukoff. The soldiers marched up against 
him. The ery went up in the land ‘‘Down with Miliu- 
koff,’’ and down he went. 


SECOND PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
(May 18th to August 4th) 

The First and Second Provisional Governments had 
a Prince for Prime Minister—Prince Lvoff. He was 
a figure-head. The dominant character in the first was 
Miliukoff, and in the second herenski. 

The Second Provisional Government consisted of 
fifteen members .0f whom four were members of the 
Soviet Executive, and in this Ministry was ‘‘Suck the 
Rag’’ Shakovski, whom Kerenski had scathingly as- 
sailed in the previous February as a national traitor. 

This Government was designated a ‘‘Coalition,’’ but 
the Soviet members were in such a hopeless minority 
that they were mere smoke-screeners for the Kadet ma- 
jority. They carried responsibility for decisions upon 
which they had an insignificant “oice and. a hopeless 
vote. 
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The coalition was based on three main points. They 
were :— , 
Ist General peace without annexations or în: 
demnities. 
2nd—Decisive measures to strengthen the frent 
3rd—Social, economic and financial reforms. 
The Soviet was very moderate. It was prepared tc 
support any sort of Government that would promise ii 
something of the much-needed internal reforms. 
The appointment of Kerenski to the War Ministry 
was welcomed by the capitalist press generally. The 
Russian newspaper, ‘‘Novoe Vremya,’’ referred to hin 


as-— . | 

‘A man whose ardent patriotism has endeared him to the bette 
classes, while his democraţie activity has made him popular with the 
masses,’’ 


Kerenski, by the fact that he was ““the idol of the 
masses,’’ was expected, by some strange alchemy oi 
charm, to be able to induce those masses to be once more 
chopping meat on the battlefield, and to once more 
as on February, 1915, overwhelm the enemy by mere 
force of numbers. 

And he began to think, or at least to say, that he 

could do it. 
Thus Kerenski, who twelve weeks previously had said 
that fighting was impossible, that ‘‘materials are ex: 
hausted,’’ that ‘‘we lay it down that this conflict must 
be settled,”” now said it must not. This remarkable 
man, who had formed a coalition on the basis of “gen. 
eral peace without annexations and without indemn. 
ities,’’? went a couple of weeks later to Helsingfors 
and in a speech to soldiers and sailors, said: “‘It was 
absurd to ask for peace without annexations.’’ He was 
destroying himself, undermining his prestige with the 
masses, and nobody was better pleased than the capit- 
alist clique whom, in the name of national unity, he was 
seeking to placate. 

Kerenski personally dominated the Soviet. He in 
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finenced many of its members to go to the military 


camps and preach ‘‘a new offensive”! — they were 


roughly handled. Kerenski went through the camps, 
and only his popularity saved him. The soldiers re- 
carded the idea of a new offensive as utterly preposter- 
ous, as a demand that they should make a rampart of 
human bodies hacked t to pieces in de interests of Allied 
Imperialism. The ‘Manchester Guardian,” in its 
History, said — 


““They could not reconcile the professed aspirations towards peace 
with renewed preparations for an offensive, at a time when the Allies 
would neither adopt the Russian formula of peace, or state their own 
objectives.’ (Vol. 8, page 90) 


The Bolshevik section of the Soviets issued a mani- 


festo on the situation. It said 


“Whilst the peasants gasp their life out in the trenches, women and 
weaklings must follow the plough, vet the factories give them no agri- 
cultural implements to replace the labor of the absent men "They only 
manufacture implements of murder. The country is not in a condition 
to produce enough of the necessaries of life. Even what it can produce 
is rotting at the railwuy sidings whiting for trucks that are not forth- 
coming, ela ia people go hungry in the towns, and the army is 
suffering. So Russia, the world’s granary, stands on the threshold of 
famine, and no outery against Anarchy can scure away the spectre,’’ 


On June 5th, 1917, Prince Leopold of Bavaria, Com-: 


mander-in-Chief on the Eastern front, wrote, not to the 
Russian Government, but to the Russian Soviet Execu- 


„tive, offering peace. 


ase ae, = at x = 5) 2 rN _ Het É ga = -. 
On June 8th the Soviet Executive replied thus:— 
“The erushing of the Allies wouid be the beginning of the erushing 
of the revolutionary armies of Russia and the death of Free Russia, 
The revolutionary democracy of Russia walks past the provocative traps 
of the German General Staff towards its object, which is universal 
pene rine 


The proposed ‘‘offensive’’ was bitterly opposed in 
the Soviet Congress by the soldier delegates. One 
Said :— 

“The people at the head of things ure always appealing to us to 


sacrifice more. Those at heme are left unmolested, Show me what I 
ain fighting for. Is it the Durdanelles or is it free Russia. We are 


told it is for Democracy, yet we leave power in the hands of the eapital-- 


ists. When the land is to the peasants, and the mills to the workers, 
and the power te the Soviets, we "TH kuow that we have something to 
fight for and for it we'll fieht.’ 

Another said :— 


“Talk sense! You are in a worse position than’ last year, and can 
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only reach the same ignominions conclusion. Where ure your aircraft, 
You are blinded for a start. Where are the munitions for your big 
guns——in the Moon, or Manchuria °°° = 


Another soldiers’ delegate said:— | 

“To have a strong front we must have equipment and food. Hungry 
soldiers dressed in rags cannot fight. There is no bread, no equipment, 
no boots.’ 


Yet the Soviet Congress supported Kerenski, and 
both shared the responsibility. The Alles pushed 
Kerenski—the Soviets in their loyalty followed. 

And in that very hour when Kerenski was risking 
reputation, everything, perhaps life itself, to build 
up support for the Allied cause, the Allied Govern- 
ments were conspiring to destroy his Government. 
The Tsarist Generals, Horvat and Semoniff, had fled 
to Manchuria, and were there supplied by the Japanese 
Government with arms and money to organize the re 
action. At the same time Kerenski had to send two of 
his Ministers to deal with a British-paid counter-plot 
in Ukrania, The Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(Tereshehenko) forwarded strong protests to the Allied 
camps. 

Maxim Gorki, in his ‘‘Novaya Jisn’’ (‘New Life‘? 
June 19th, said :— | 

‘Russia has a choice of two ways. The first is to give up her revol- 
utionary aims, capitulate to the Allied Imperialists, and continue the 
war The second is to breuk definitely with AUied Imperialism, uccept 
the real isolation of the Itussian Democracy amongst vad ‘real ii 
stand fast to her aims. and ic vreulise these in deeds.’ 

The Provisional Governinent and the Soia were 
afraid to take the second. They tried the first—they 
stood for the ‘‘offensive.?? 

The offensive was to start on July Ist. 1917, and to 
celebrate the day the Soviet decided to have a great 
*“Win-the-War’’ demonstration. The shops closed and 
factories stopped work, enormous crowds turned out. 
The processions were immense, but they furnished a 
stagering revelation. There was no *' Win-the- War”? 
about it. The banners bore the signs. ‘‘Down with 
the Imperialist War,’’ ‘Down with the Coalition Gov- 
ernment.’’ | | da: # 
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lt was evident that at that stage not even the Sov- 
iets accurately gauged the passions of the masses. It 
was under such conditions that the offensive started. 

In the midst of the offensive the Reactionaries struck 
Kerenski back and front. On the 14th July, while the 
Russian armics, with supplies of munitions gathered 
during the long period of inaction, were still sweeping 
over the cnemy, a number of Kadet members of the 
Ministry suddenly resigned and deserted the Govern- 
ment of Russia. 

The reason, the justification, does not matter. It 
bas been said that they smashed the Government to 
prevent Kerenski fulfilling the promises made to sold- 
iers on the battle front. Be that as it may, the act of 
the Kadet faction created a Ministerial ‘‘crisis.’? It 
would do so in any country at any time. Much more 
so in Russia at such a time. It was desertion in the 
face of the enemy. -Crowds lined the streets. Fights 
developed between Kadets and revolutionary support- 
ers. They lasted through the 16th, 17th and 18th. 

The treachery of the Kadets, their violation of the 
Coalition compact. their desertion from the Govern- 
ment of Russia in the middle of an ‘‘offensive,’’ met 
no word of condemnation in any Allied country. it 
was not even mentioned, but its sequence, the struggle 
in the streets. was trumpeted as the act of original 
sin and the reason for the collapse of the ‘‘offensive.’’ 

The Kadet break-up of the Russian Government oc- 
curred on July the 14th, the bloody sequence on the 
16th, 17th and 18th. Not until the 19th did the Rus- 
sian ‘‘Offensive’’ began to fizzle into failure. It was 
not the first ‘‘offensive’’—Russian, Italian, Austrian, 
German, French and Englsh—that had broken down. 


Every disaster provides a scapegoat. This one was. 


‘“Bolshevik.’’ 
The Kadet treachery that broke up the Government 
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as an Institution, the bloody sequence in the streets, 
the collapse of the ‘‘offensive,’ ended in the cowardly 
resignation of the Premier, Prince Lvoff, leaving Rus- 
„sia without even the formal appearance of a Govern- 
ment. 

Thus did the Second Provisional Government of Rus- 
sia make its cowardly and treacherous exit. 

In this hour, under such circumstances, did Alex- 
andre Kerenski take up the discarded mantle of Prime 
Ministership and take upon himself the responsibilit- 
ies from which others fled. 

Kerenski was Prime Minister without Ministers, The 
Kadets would take no part—they wanted anti-Soviet 
action. The Bolsheviks) would take no part—they 
wanted ‘‘All Power to the Soviets.’ The Soviets, 
dominated by moderates, would not take the Bolshevik 
cause, nor yet exclusive responsibility in the ‘‘Provis- 
ional Government.’’ They wanted a coalition with 
social reform. The Kadets would have no coalition 
that meant reform. Through this troubled sea Keren- 
ski tried to steer his way. His was really the Third 


Provisional Government, a Government of one man 


struggling for colleagues. But its life was so brief 


that it may be classed with the second. On the 4th 
August, 1917, Kerenski resigned. — 


THIRD PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
(August 5th to September 28th). 

No sooner did Kerenski resign than he was urged 
from all sides except that of the Bolsheviks to try 
once more. He did so. Of his old colleagues there 
stood to him Tereshchenko, the Sugar King, and Nek- 
rasoff, who left the Kadets to be loyal to Kerenski. 
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He had also the Soviet members Tehernoff and Sko- 
belofi, the latter having already badly compromised 


+ himself by an effort to break up the Shep Steward 


+ Movement. 


Kerenski needed ten new Ministers. He gathered 


: up a gang of nondescripts and started on his way. 


To secure ‘‘national unity’’ Kerenski called a great 


i “National Conference”? of everybody to meet at Mos- 
cow on August 25th. They came, and under its wing 


gathered the reactionaries from all parts of Russia, and 
hatched a plot for the destruction of the Soviets. 


Some say Kerenski was a party to it. Some deny it. 
In any case it was timed to start on September 8th, 
under General Korniloff. On that day he moved for- 
ward with his troops. The Soviet proclaimed Korniloff 
a ‘‘traitor,’’ but the Bolsheviki acted and organized 
the defence. It called upon the soldiers of Korniloff to 


_ treat him as a publie enemy, and to ignore his orders. 
_ They did so. The attempted overthrow of the Soviets 


ended in miserable failure. It was a fiasco. The 
soldiers opposed it—that was its death-knell. Korn- 
iloff surrendered and General Krymoff committed 
suicide. | 

The Allied papers openly sympathized with the l'e- 
actionary efforts to destroy the Soviets. They wet- 
nursed the allegation that Kerenski conspired with and 


: then deserted Korniloff. True or false, it undermined 


i 


the position of Kerenski, cut away his hold upon the 
faith and affection of the Russian masses, and eor- 
respondingly weakened the power of his supporters in 
the Soviets. At the elections for the Soviets of Petro- 
grad and Moscow and the country generally, the Bol- 

sheviki came to power—they were in the majority. | 
…On the 15th September, Kerenski proclaimed Russia 
& Republic, but a name does not change economie facts. 


| It neither placated the Bolsheviki nor pleased the 


Kadets. The nondescript gang that composed his Min- 
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istry deserted him. They scented danger and ran fo: 
cover. With the aid of an Admira!, a General, Teresh 
chenko and Nikitin, Kerenski endeavored to carry on 

The triumph of the Bolsheviki meant, if it could bi 
enforeed. | 

“ALI POWER TO THE SOVIETS.’’ 

If it could be enforeed it meant an end to the “Pro 
visional Government.” 

The ** Provisional Government”? was not an institu 
tion created by the votes of the people. It had nc 
electoral machinery, no voters, no Parliament, ani 
never had. It reflected the assumption of authority în 
the previous March by the Miliukoff cliques, o: 
which Kerenski had been the successor. It had not, i 
never had, any power to exist outside the acquiescence 
tolerance and good will of the Soviets. The Soviet: 
were the only institutions that had any electoral basis 
any body of voters. The Central Executive of the 
Soviets was the only institution that had in any way 
the character of a Parliament, and only in so far ag the 
““ Provisional”? Government rested, through the Soviets 
on the mass of Soviet electors, could it be said to have 
any popular sanetion for its existence. : 

Therefore, when Bolsheviki principles triumphed 
when the mass vote declared that the Soviet form oi 
Government should be the dominant institution in the 
land, it declared that the ‘Provisional’? Governmem 
had fulfilled its ‘‘provisional’’ pro tem. functions, ang 
should pass away. 

But Kerenski was not prepared to see the ‘‘Provis 
ional”? pass away, nor did he stand alone. The Bolshe 
viks had won control of the local parts of the Sovie 
machinery, but the higher command, the Central Ex 
ecutive, was still in the hands of the ‘‘Moderates.’’ It 
personnel could only be changed at the ‘‘All Russian 
Congress of Soviets.’’ Bolshevik triumphs in the locals 
were demonstrations of what the new Executive would 
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be. The Executive was in the position of a defeated 
Ministry administering departments until the appoint- 
ment of suecessors. 

The ‘AU Russian Congress of Soviets’’ was due for 
September, but the Executive did not call it. On the 
contrary, in conjunction with Kerenski, the Executive 
called together at Petrograd a ““Great Democraţie Con- 
ference,’’ to be ‘‘representative of all sections of the 
Russian nation.”’ D ON 

Such action was a direct attack upon the class foun- 
dations of the Soviet structure. So long as the ‘‘Mod- 
erates’’ held control they upheld it. When they lost 
control they organised to dynamite it. | 

Thus Kerenski and those associated with him pitted 
themselves against the accepted policy of the majority 
of the Soviets. Whoever lost, disappeared. 


THE MOVING FINGER OF FATE. 

A series of events, outside his own volition, worked 
for the doom of Kerenski, and they all ripened during 
the brief eight weeks of the Third Provisional. The 
allegations of Kerenski 's ‘‘implicity’’ in the Korniloff 
conspiracy ereated doubts and distrusts, but the rest 
was bevond his control. 

The Trial of ex-War Minister General Sukhomlinoff 
for treason and corruption opened on August 28th. It 
brought once more into the limelight the reply of the 
Tsarist Premier Sturmer to the charge of pro-German- 
ism. It was a declaration that the London Treaty, by 
which the Entente Powers renounced their rights to 
a separate peace, contained a clause freeing the Tsar 
from its operations in the event of a revolution, per- 
mittine the Tsar in such cireumstances to negotiate a 
peace to smash the revolution in the rear. If that was 
so, it was evident the Allies would permit the Tsar ta 
retire from the fight to kill a revolution, but would not 
permit the Revolution to retire from the fight to deal 
vith the troubles that Tsardom had bequeathed. 
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The Fall of Riga (September 3rd) came in the midst 
of all the treasons exposed by the trial. At their Mos- 
cow Conference Rodzianko had said: ‘‘Better the Ger- 
mans than the Bolsheviks,’’ and Korniloff had said. 
‘Must we lose Riga to teach a lesson?’’ and Riga had 
fallen. Officers called the men cowards, and men eall- 
ed the officers traitors. In the Soviet it was said :— 

‘After the withdrawal of the 186th Division across the Dvina the 
army received general orders to retreat. Not to any particular point, but 


simply to retreat. Then the General Staff disappeared, The army was 
left without orders. We were sold again.’’ 


Another said :— 


‘We had no anti-aircraft guns, no aeroplanes. The Twelfth Army 
was -blind.’?’ 


And here is an item from a war correspondent :— 


We could hear the far off thud-booming of the German eannon 
hammering on the thin, ill-ciad, underfed Russian lines, torn by doubts, 
fears, distrust, dying und rotting out there in the rain because they 
were told that the Revolution would be saved thereby ’’ 


The Russian people linked up the allegations of 
ireachery at Riga and the revelations at the Sukhom- 
linoft trial. What a futile and criminal thing, then, 
was the July ‘‘Offensive.’’ It could at the best only 
have gone on a few more days to come to the same 
miserable end—no supplies. That was one more nail 
mto the coffin of Kerenski, 

The prohibited Conference of International Social- 
ists at Stockholin provided another shock to Kerenski s 
prestige. A powerful faction in Russia upon whom 
Kerenski relied for support desired the Conference. 
herenski said: ‘‘We (the Government) cordially sym- 
pathise with the object of the Conference, and in our 
conversations with Allied Ambassadors we have always 
emphasised our views that no obstacles should be 
placed in the way of granting of passports to dele- 
gates.’’* : 

But the Allied Governments would not help Keren- 
ski. They permitted a gathering of International 


*** Manchester Guardian,’’ August 17th, 19172, 
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Financiers in Switzerland, but they would not permit a 
gathering of International Socialists in Sweden. Lloyd 
George went further. He intimated that he knew 
Kerenski did not sympathise. This was a deadly 
treacherous blow at Kerenski. The Soviets thought 
he was playing a double game, and asked for an ex- 
planation. Kerenski said (August 16th): ‘‘I have 
insisted again and again that any opposition to the 
Conference by the Allied Governments is simply play- 
ing into German hands.’’ 

The Conference was to be held in September. The 
Allied Governments refused passports. The “* Avanti”? 
(Milan), in its issue of September 5th, said :— 

Mr. Lloyd George has made matters very awkward for Kerenski. 


The Russian Government’s worst enemy could not have struck it a 
harder blow or put it in a more invidious situation.’? 


in spite of all this, Colonel Thompson, a wealthy 
American banker, interviewed .on his return to the 
States, expressed the opinion that Kerenski could have 
pulled through had not ‘‘the Kadets, Milinkoff’s party, 
hed about him, done everything to destroy his in- 
fluence, deserted and betrayed him.’’ 

The Menshiviki journal, ‘‘Rabochaya,’’ became hope- 
less of compromise. In its issue of 20th September it 


said :— 

“The people were made to believe that it was necessary for the 
Democracy to work, with the capitalist classes In actual practice the 
wealthy upper claisses, under the flag of the Coalition, tried to arrest 
progress, and conspired to destroy everything for which the revolution 
stood.”’ 

The attitude of the Soviets to the war was described 


in the Manchester Guardian’s ‘‘Historv of the War’’ in 
the following words :— 


‘“The majority (of the Soviet Deputies) all through the summer had 
been fighting against heavy odds to keep the army in being and to keep 
Russia by the side of the Allies until she could attain her object of 
winding up the war.’’ (Vol. 8, page 102). 


Now all was gone. Reactionary treachery and Allied 
support to all the enemies of the Soviets had done its 
work. Revolutionary Russia was face to face with the 
fact that it could expect no mercy, no considerations, 
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not even when it appeared in the conciliatory efforts 
of Kerenski or the moderative and placatory attitude 
of the majority of Soviet Deputies, 

Thus it came that the Russian masses swept away 
the old placatory members of the Soviets and gave con- 
trol of Soviet machinery to the Bolsheviks. That was 
the answer of the Russian mass to the Korniloffs, the 
Kadets, the reactionaries and compromisers of every 
vace and brand—that the answer to the World's Im- 
perialism. 

And under these circumstances events moved to the 
opening scenes of the ‘Great Democratic Conference”? 
that was, in words, to unite all classes in brotherly 
love, and harmonise all interests. 


FOURTH PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
(September 28th to November 7th.) 

The “Great Democratic Conference” opened in Pet- 
rograd on the 27th September. As in the ‘‘Great Na- 
tional Conference”? in Moscow, where the Counter-Rev- 
olution developed, so here Kerenski opened the pro- 
ceedings. Here he defended himself against complicity 
in the Korniloff conspiracy, and here he said, ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever raises a knife to stab the Russian army in the back 
shall learn the whole weight of the authority of the 
Revolutionary Government.” He was soon to learn 
where stood the Russian army, and which authority it 
regarded as truly revolutionary. 

The Conference was a gathering of all the clans of 
reaction. Every kind of association, however anti- 
democratic, had representation. and even John Buchan, 
in his “* Nelson's History,’ referred to it as ‘‘a so-called 
Democratic Conference.” | 

The result of this Conference was that Kerenski 
ctarted on his way with the Fourth Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Russia. it was composed of Kadet con- 
spirators and Moscow business men. Behind it as a 
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supporting column was a ‘‘Provisional Council”? of 250 
men, of whom one-half were selected by the Confer- 
ence, and one-half by the Kadet Committees and Allied 
factors. 

Thus Kerenski allied himself with the Kadet capi- 
talists, the supporters of the Korniloff rebellion, the 
avowed enemies of the Soviets, and this was his an- 
swer to the Bolshevik triumph at the Soviet elections. 
He declared that the *'Provisional Government’’ was 
the real expression of the people’s will. He was soon 
to see. 

The Soviets or the Provisional Government had to 
go—both sides recognised it, 

Nicholas Lenin said — 


:* Kerenski now stands in the path of the Revolution, He defies it. 
Tt must sweep him awey or he will destroy it—that's the issue ?? 


Kerenski regarded the “Provisional Government’? 
as the true custodian of the Revolution, and he regard- 
ed the Bolsheviks as greater enemies of Russia than 
the Kadets. Thus he made his choice. 


The Bolsheviks held mass meetings in all the great 
cities. The Moscow municipal elections came on and 
the Bolsheviks swept the polls. The Petrograd Soviet 
took the initiative in calling together the ‘‘ All Russian 
Congress.” The old executive appealed to branch 
Soviets to return anti-Bolsheviks—they returned Bol- 
sheviks. The congress met. The new executive was 
triumphantly Bolshevik, and the Soviet organisation 
was Bolshevik top and hottom and throughout the 
land. 

On October 20th. the Kadet-rigged ‘‘Provisional 


Council”? that was to support Kerenski commenced its 


session. Into it strode Leon Trotski with a number of 
supporters. He denounced the Government as a Gov- 
ernment of Publie Treason, and the Council as “fa 
Council of Counter Revolutionary Complicity.’’ He 
told its members to run away home and save their 
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skins, and then he and his Bolshevik following walked 
out. 

And this ‘‘Provisional Council,’’ this assembly of all 
the talents, this gathering of the wealth, industry, 
finance and brains of Russia did not move. It did 
nothing. It was afraid to act. It professed to be there 
in the name of the nation. It professed to represent the 
nation. Yet it feared to move lest the nation should 
rise and slay it. It meandered along in meaningless 
speeches that incurred no risk. Finally it slunk away 
into the darkness. The world knew it no more. Keren- 
ski was left to his fate. 

Sueh were the animals upon whom Kerenski relied 
for support; such the things for which he cut his rela- 
tions with the Soviets. The Soviets would have fought 
with him, conquered with him, or perished with him. 
Kagmag Kadets took no risks—they deserted him be- 
fore a shot was fired. 

On the 23rd October, John Reed wrote to the New 
York ‘‘ Liberator :’’— 

At the time of this writing. October 23rd, Kerenski is alone. as 
perhaps never leader has been alone in all history. In the midst of the 
class-strnggle, which deepens and grows bitterer day by day, his place 
becomes more and more precarious. Things are moving swiftly to a 
crisis, to the ‘‘lutte finale’’ between bourgeois and proletariat——which 
Kerenski tried with all his strength to avoid—and the ‘Moderates’ dis- 


appeur from the stormy scene. Kerenski alone remains, stubborn and 
solitary holding his way.) 


By October 29th Kerenski had ready for a march on 
Moscow and Petrograd, if need be, all the forces upon 
which he thought he could rely, and on that date he 
answered that he had sufficient troops at his disposal 
to suppress any attempted rising. 

As late as the 5th November, Kerenski had absolute 
faith that the army would stand for him and those be- 
hind him. On that date he stated with every confi- 
dence that ‘‘the trouble, if there was any, could at any 
time be got under control.’’ 

On the 6th the Bolshevik Soviets struck and Keren- 
ski's Kadet supporters crumbled to pieces. Within 24 
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hours Kerenski was in flight, and the ‘‘Provisional 
Government’’ had ceased to exist. Once more the ar- 
mies and the asses demonstrated that they would not 
stand for any power that sought to destroy the Soviets. 
Thus the ‘‘Socialist Republic of Federated Soviets’’ 

came into existence. 


THE FALL OF KERENSKI. 
A revolution is a speculation. It may bring a crown 


‘of glory or a crucifixion. It may be a real eruption 


or only a fizzle. It may sweep over everything, or die 
at the first barrage. It may cover the earth, or may 
perish a laughing- Roe to all the world. A revolution 
may sweep far beyond the anticipation of the promo- 
ters, may leave them plodding in the rear, or it may 
recede and leave them isolated and alone, poor objects 
of the world’s ridicule. A revolution is a human lava 


. stream, a state of flux. It takes time to harden into 


definite strata, needs sharp perception to know what 
leaven is working in the minds of the mass to be con- 
trolled. It is easy to criticise, to be wise after events, 
to see where a man took the wrong turning, and why 
he ‘‘missed the "bus.’’ 

Kerenski had faced three factions, the Kadets, the 
Îndefinites, and the Bolsheviks. The first was a bar- 
rier, the second shifting sand, the third a battering 
ram. The policy of the first was “ postpone a! the sec- 
end a graveyard walk, and the third nice delivery 
and no bilis on posterity. The Kadets could not rule 
without the Soviets, the Soviets had not the des 
to rule, the Bolsheviks had all the confidence but not 
the power. Through such conflicting elements, enemies 
all around, mutiny in the forecastle, treachery in the 
cabin, Kerenski tried to steer the ship of state into 
calmer waters. He tried the placatory act, to please 
all. He offended all, and failed. 

John Reed said Kerenski was honest and Kerenski 
was great. His was the flaming sword. His was the 
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impassioned and inspiring oratory that lifted and in. 
spired men, but there leit them, because he had nc 
fixity of purpose. But there were only two factions ir 
Russia in the beginning that had any fixity—the Ka. 
dets and the Bolsheviks. Tt was not possible to goverr 
exclusively with either of them. Kerenski thought the 
Kadets might he impregnated with some of the pro- 
gress of the moderate Socialists. He was mistaken. 
He thought Bolshevism could be suppressed. He was 
mistaken. He found himself confronting a revolution 
the like of which the world had never seen. 

One morning early in November, Kerenski said to 
John Reed (New York “ Liiberator'?) — 

“This is not à political revolution, It is not like the French Revo- 
lution, Tt is an economic revolution. And it îs also a complicated pro- 
cess for the many different nationalities of Russia. The French Revo- 
lution took five years, und that country was inhabited by one people, 
and Franee is only the size of three of our provincial districts, The 
Russian Revolution is not over—it is just beginning.’’ 

It. carge too late for Kerenski. He was already com- 
promised. He was pledged to a policy much less than 
the new demand. He was defeated. He disappeared, 

And no sooner was Kerenski of no further use to the 
Alhes than their journals covered his memory with the 
filth with which they had previously covered that of 
the Tsar and Tsarina. Their historians of the war em. 
balmed him as a morphia fiend, a drunkard, a satyr, a 
man who turned the Winter Palace into a brothel and 
his life into a constant debauch. There was no slander 
too odious for circulation. When he went to England 
in June, 1918, the capitalist press met him with insults 
and bitter gibes, and the British Government had 
neither recognition nor honor for the man who to his 
own detriment had done his utmost for the Allied 
cause. When in June, 1918, he walked on to the plat- 
form at the Labor Conference in the Central Hall, 
Westminster, a snuffling Parliamentarian whispered 
to the writer: ‘‘Ah, a bad man, no character, no 
morals.’’ | 
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BIRTH PANGS OF THE SOVIET. 


‘THE FANATIC.” 

NICHOLAS LENINE, chief of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lutionary Government of Russia, was described in the 
Allied press as a German agent, a taker of German 
money, a traveller in royal state through Germany, 
hound by his compact to deliver Russia to the enemy. 

If that was so, the Kaiser got small change from his 
bargain. Had not the Allied world been told that Rus- 
sia had been sold and her armies destroyed by the 
ireachery of the Tsar, the Tsarina, Rasputin, Sturmer, 
Protopopoff, and scores of others? What was there 
left in Russia for Lenin to sell? 

Both Lenin and Leon Trotski were old-time revolu- 
iionaries, and had paid the penalty. Trotski had been 
exiled to Siberia in 1902. escaped, took part in the 
Revolution of 1905, was captured, sent again to Siberia 
for life, and again escaped. 

Nicholas Lenin, from 1895 to 1898, was a prisoner in 
Siberian gaols. In 1902 he originated the Soviet sys- 
tem in his ‘‘What To Do.’’ It was the machinery of 
the 1905 revolution. His brother was shot—he escaped. 

In 1995 he wrote his ‘‘Two Tactics”? In that he 
said: ‘‘Decisive revolutionary victory over Tsarism 
and Capitalism rests upon a revolutionary democratie 
dictatorship of the: workers.’’ The parasitical ele- 
ments, the existers upon unearned incomes, the idle 
rich, must be excluded from the franchise as the work- 
ers. had been excluded, and should be kept excluded 
until they commenced to function as useful citizens, 
contributing to the work of society. 

An effective economic revolution must have its own 
machinery and be ready to operate with it. The ma- 
chinery of Capitalism must go with the overthrown 
system. Power must not be centralised. Power must 
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spring from the ground: and rest upon local institutions 
federating into districts, provinces and states. Thus 
there will result variation, emulation, adaption of local 
organizations of local needs and local characteristics. 

If anybody wants a condemnation of the Govern- 
ment machinery as it exists in most countries, he will 
find it in the ‘Round Table”: for September, 1918. It 
SAYS :— 


“Institutions purporting to he free must be judged by something 
more than their fruits and flowers.’' 

““The nation (Englard) from which the seeds of freedom have spread 
to all the world is itself a pot-bound tree, which must either burst the 
vessel in which it has grown or wither at the roots. Our needs have 
grown and changed. But our system has failed to give us a correspond- 
ing growth and change in cur system of administration"? 

The Soviet machinery was new plant, and time had to 

„decide its value. A district did not remain nebulous 
until some remote authority by Act of Parliament gave 
it corporate existence. It became an entity by its own 
volition, and functioned on its own behalf. It levied 
its means of existence by such methods as its inhabi- 
tants thought best attached itself to similar bodies, and 
developed the federated power. Thus, without waiting 
helplessly until the central machinery moved, Soviets 
sprang everywhere into existence and acted for the 
populations of the territory vacated by retreating 
enemy armies. 


"We have ever criticised war as a barbaric and beastly incident, 
But our attitude towards the war îs fundamentally different from that 
of the Pacifists. We ean appreciate and see. the necessity for wars 
waged in the interests of the progress of mankind: we can distinguish 
between wars of oppressors und oppressed, masters and slaves. lords and 
serfs, capitalists and wage-workers, and wars not waged in the interests 
of progress.’’ 


The war was alleged to he to guarantee the self. 
government of small nationalities. Well, every one of 
the belligerents before the war denied, that right to 
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communities within their own dominions, and at the 
end of the war the right of small nations to govern 
themselves was to be decided, not by the votes of the in- 
habitants, but by European capitalists, and their politi- 
cal agents at a so-called ‘Peace’? Conference. 

It was therefore not the business of the Socialists to 
shout for either side. The business of Socialists was to 
make use of the opportunity to end the capitalist sys- 
tem. Towards that end they must persistently preach 


that the war was but a war of rival robbers, a war to 


fasten on the workers an enormous debt, a war to keep 
the workers apart by the racial hatreds which wars 
renewed and intensified. The principles, therefore, of 
Lenin, Zinovyeff, Trotski, and others were well known 
long before the Revolution. 

The First Provisional Government in Russia promised 
the Soviets to provide facilities for the return of exiled 
Russians. Lenin was in Switzerland. He was refused 
a passport through Allied territory. The Provisional 
Government of Russia, therefore, did what France and 
Germany and England and Germany did—arranged 
for an exchange of citizens. Russia agreed to deliver 
up a number of Germans interned in Russia on condi- 
tion that a similar number of Russians in Switzer!and 
could pass through Germany to Russia. It was agreed. 
Lenin was one of many. He travelled in a train loaded 
with Russians of all classes, creeds and shades of opin- 
ion. The British press knew the facts, but the British 
public were not told. It was necessary in the interests 
of ‘‘national unity ’ to represent him as a German tool. 

Lenin arrived in Russia in April, 1917. In the Soviet 


he said to the majority :— 


‘You are obsesssed with the idea of graduality. That is why at this 
hour in spite of all you profess, you are found phillandering with those 
who have ever been the enemies of democracy and would destroy vou 
tomorrow if they thought they could safely do it, They wish to dilute 
the class struggle. water it down, untill it means nothing, and gets 
nothing but hope deferred. That is why the compromisers, Menshiviks 
and reactionaries, so far as we are concerned, are all in the one bout. ? 
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This was the man who in November. 1917, beeame the 


predominant figure in the Socialist Revolutionary 
Government of Russia. 


THE CORRUPTERS. 

The Soviet Republic was born amidst a storm of 
curses, not only from capitalist newspapers, but from 
all the decoy duck Labor leaders who served the pur- 
poses of their respective masters. ‘‘Rather the Kaiser 
than the Bolsheviks.’’ That was the roar of English 
Labor leader Seddon and of all the bogus patriots. 

Yes, War is a Glory; but Revolution is a Villainy. 
At once the phraseology of Capitalism performs a 
transformation. The pictured brutalities of the foreign 
foe are now applied to the revolutionaries. The soldier 
heroes of yesterday become the bloody monsters of 
today. Now must the paid stunters masquerading in 
the mantle of Democracy chant their re-arranged 
litany. ‘‘Revolution’’ and ‘““Pro-Enemy’’ must be 
made to ring in the oratoriums as synonymous terms. 

Thus the cries went up, “Ah, the cruel murdering 
wretches.’’ ‘Ah, the hired tools of the enemy.’’ Only 
the men who passed the pay cheques and those who 
got them could be staged as the true redeemers. 

Thus from the very first hour of the November 
Revolution—before the Soviet Government had a 
chance to prove whether it was good or bad—all Allied 
Governments applied their ‘“‘interventions.’’ Inter- 
vention is a deed done as well as a declaration, and 
nothing was done after the formal declaration of inter- 
vention that was not done before. Blockade, boycott, 
isolation. fostered conspiracy, hostile blows and upper- 
cnts designated ‘‘friendly’’—such were the gifts pre- 
sented to the infant Republic by the Allied Powers. 

All exports into Russia were suspended by the Allied 


rovernments. The United States notified that : 
"No further goods would be dispatehed to Russia until the estublish- 
ment of a strong power recognised by the UD 8.4.” 
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On November 27th the Soviet journal, ‘‘Isvestia,”’ 


is prepared to send us machinery 


cophe North American plutocracy 
23 


only in exehunge for the bodies of Russian soldiers 
If Soviet Russia would not take guns, she should not 
have ploughs. Russia had 134 million dollars of eredit 
in American hands. It was at once stopped. Other 
Allied Governinents acted in a similar manner. 
Mhe Soviet Government had no more power to make 
an ‘‘offensive’’ than the Tsar or Kerenksi. The most 
it could do to defend its territories was by à process 
of guerilla warfare, and the Allied boycott intensified 
its military and economie disabilities. It therefore 
commenced to talk peace with the Central Powers. 
On December 18th, the New York ‘Mribune’? said — 
to assail a Government whose policy is probably 


We may regard them as 
are entitled to shape 


‘44 is a mistake 
shared by the will of the Russian masses. 
wrong, but under our theory of Democracy they 
their own policy.” 


On December 22nd the delegates of the Germanic 
Powers and Soviet Russia commenced to discuss peace 


terms. 
EA 


se Ye Lo % *% 


A few days later in came a delegation from Southern 
Russia asking for representation on behalf of 
“Ukrania.”’ 

Ukrania was once, for a brief period, a distinct State. 
Its boundaries fluctuated with the fortunes of war. lis 
capital was once Kiev, then Halisch, in Galicia. It was 
once a part of Poland, then a portion became Austrian, 
and the rest linked up with Russia. Russia was as bad 
as Poland. A succession of Tsars suppressed the 
Ukranian language, and suppression kept alivé the 
flame it sought to extinguish. Thus there existed in 
Southern Russia a little band of students, an intelli- 
gentzia, keeping alive the traditions of, not so much 4 
distinct nation. as a Slavic tribe. The inhabitants of 
Southern. Russia wherein is ‘Ukraine’? number twenty 
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millions, but how many of them are of Ukranian € 
traction none can Say. Race mixture, absorption a: 
assimilation defy exactitude. 

When in March, 1917, the flood Swept away t 
Tsar, the agents of the two Governments of France a 
England jumped in, fed with unlimited funds t 
Ukranian sentiment, and organised a ‘‘Separation 
party, the object being to create a distinet State whi 
should be a nesting-place for all the flying reactio 
aries, corrupted generals, and corrupted statesmen | 
the Tsarist regime. Within the Shelter of this sout. 
ern State they could concentrate, reorganise and co 
spire for the destruction of the new Government « 
Russia Proper. 

Thus in the summer of 1917, Kerenski, while or 
ising the new ““offensive,”? 
with troubles in the south 


gal 
found himself confronte 
, organized, as he knew afte 
wards, by the very Allies whom he was sacrificing hij 
reputation to serve. Only the influence of Tereshcher 
ko, himself an Ukranian, saved the situation. It wa 
agreed that Southern Russia should have all the ad 
vantages of “*Home Rule,’’ but should remain an in 
tegral part of Russia. 
A  ““Provisional Government?’ 
known. as the Rada. 


When the November Revolution came, Soviets sprans 


up all over Southern Russia, and at the time of the 


3rest negotiations the ‘‘Rada’’ had no authority ex. 
cept in Kiev and its vieinity. 

But under the influence of Allied money this Rada 
on November 20th declared Ukrania a Separate and 


distinct State, and the Allies at once gave it ‘‘ recog. 
nition, ’’ 


“The Allies recognized the independence of the Ukraine, in the idle 
expectation that any Government which was opposed to the Bolsheviks 
must be a friend of the Allies. . Allied officers assisted the forces of 
the Ukraine Government in this struggle with the Bolshiviks of the 
Ukraine, and very large sums of money were spent upon the Rada 
Government. Jt is estimated that every Ukraine soldier of the Rada, 
and they were mostly boys of no military value, cost the Allies ten 
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thousand pounds. The net result of these activities in the Ukraine was 
to clear the road for the Treaty of Drest.’ (‘Manchester Guardian’? 
““ History of the War,’ vol, 5, page 870). 

This Rada claimed representation at the Peace Con- 
ference.  Trotski objected. The Alhes denounced 
him. The Germans over-ruled him. There were thus 
in the Conference two Russias, the North and the 
South—the Socialist and the Capitalist. 

The attitude of the Anglo-French press was reflected 
in views expressed by the ‘Echo de Paris”? of January 
13th, 1918. It said -— 


‘In view of the treachery, the folly and the inveterate Cermanism 
of the Bolshiviks, the Ukraine means to intervene. That is to say, all the 
clever moves by which Kuhlmann intends to inveigle Trotski and Co. 
into a German peace will now be disputed and serutinized by witnesses 
who are men of good faith, conscience and loyalty.’? 


These men of ‘‘good faith," whom the Allies had 
bribed with money, supplied with arms, and promised 
to recognize as a distinet Government if they broke 
away from Russia, were in a few days to betray the 
Allies and sell out to Germany. | | 

În a few days Germany had them bought, bribed and 
bagged. Peace with Southern Russia meant peace’ 
along the southern frontier, relief of Austria, an open- 
ing to Ukranian wheat areas. At once Germany hard- 
ened her terms to the Soviet Republic. Those terms 
were promptly rejected, and negotiations, so far as 
Soviet Russia was concerned, came to an abrupt ad- 
journment.* 


| THE TRAITORS. 

On January 8th President Wilson promised ‘‘to as- 
sist the people of Russia to attain their utmost hope of 
liberty,’’ and he went on to say :-— 

“There is a voice more thrilling and more compelling than any of the 
many moving voices with which the troubled air of the world is filled, 


t is the voice of the Russian people....... Their soul is not subserv- 
jent; they will not yield either in principle or in action, Their concep- 


LA 4 
**"Germany's terms were stiffening as she felt surer of her ground, She 
saw a certainty of peace with UWkrania. Let that be gained and she 
could deal with the Bolsheviks at her leisure.’’ (Nelson’s ‘‘History of 
the War,’’ vel. 21, page 109. Edited by John Buchan.) 
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tion of what is right. of what is humane and honorable for them to 
accept, has been stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a geber- 
osity of spirit «nd a universul human sympathy which must challenge 
the admiration of every friend of mankind’! 

The Soviet Republic tried on Austria and Germany 
the poliey of. internal combustion. It presented its 
case to the organized workers of Austria and Ger- 
many, and in Fneland a howl of derision and scorn 
went up. The idea of appealing to the workers of 
Germany, those abject slaves of Kaiserism! Only the 
men of England knew true freedom, only those toler- 
ated no overlords of the means of life, ouly those knew 
no slavery, slums or sweating—oh., Paradise! 

But peace demonstrations, protests against the harsh 
demands of the Germanic powers, and sympathetic 
strikes with Russia, took place in both Austria and 
Germany. The facts were carefully suppressed în 
Allied territories, and the Labor instruments of Allied 
Governments were kept busy howling on platforms 
about Bolshevik treachery and ‘‘German gold.”’ 

In both Austria and Germany the strikes and demon- 
strations were spontaneous outbursts, and in Austria 
the Lahor-leading tools of the Government rushed in 
io render them null and void. An orgy of promises 
followed—better food, better wages, political reforms, 
evervthinge. They were urged ta retnrn te work. 


tries could be heard in Austria. 

In Germany, as in Austria. great peace strikes took 
place, to be greeted with the same old cries— ‘English 
intrigues and English gold.” Trade union leaders 
patriotically severed their comection with rebellious 
unions and took up Government jobs, or went back 
when members became penitent. The officials of the 
German Trade Union Federation issued a manifesto 


- transactions with the enemy.’ 
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against the meu, and Labor Parliamentarians rushed 
around to direct the strikes into a dead end. The 
munition workers come out, and von Kessel on Febru- 
ary Ist, declared the factories under military control, 
and ordered the workers to return to work or be treat- 
ed as deserters. Assailed as radical traitors, as enem- 
jes ot the country and ‘‘tools of English intrigue,” 
threatened with military extermination, denounced by 
their old-time * Labor leaders,” the strikers collapsed 
beneath the load.* 

Thus the hope of Trotski that popular protests in 
Austria and Germany would secure favorable terins for 
Russia was destroyed, not by indifference of the Austro- 
German working classes, nor by the power of the mili- 
tary. but by the disintegrating action of the majority 
of working-class leaders, who, in Austria and in Ger- 
many, as in England, were in the patriotic bag. 


Ye te de 
“he ak ae 


In the meantiine, the Soviets had swept over Ukrania, 
and Trotski challenged the power of the Rada dele- 
gates to make peace. as their Government had passed 
away. The Rada delegates assailed Trotski with de- 
laying peace and charged him with seeking te embark 
Oona Hew war. 

“The Ukraine Rada were betraying both Russia and the Allies. for 
they were ready to surrender the principles for which the Bolxheviks 
were still contending. They were the people whem. because they were 
openiy anti-Bolshevik, the Western Allies supported with loans and mili- 
tary missions, and whe rewarded the support by hastening to enter into 
i (“Manchester Guardian‘ History, vol. 
8, page 154.) i 


On the 9th February the Rada delegates signed a 
peace treaty with Germany on behalf of Ukrania. Thus 
the first Government to make peace with Germany 


** “he German Majority Socislist leaders deliberately subdued such 
revolutionary activity which, in spite of all, actually existed among the 
German masses, as the general strike in February elcarly shows,” 
(Santeri Nuedteva, în ‘The Class Struggle.’’) (Senator Nuerters was 
one of those whe escaped from the combined capitalist onslaught on Fin- 
land in the early part of 1918.) 
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but the ‘Hidden Hand”? campaigners made no protest. 
„was not the Bolsheviki Government of Russia, but a 
Government created by the Allies, and sustained by 
Allied gold. Hired by the Allies to betray Soviet Rus- 
sia, they sold the bribers and corrupters. In reply to 
a statement of Trotski’s that the treaty was being 
signed on hehalf of a non-existent Government, the 
German delegates replied that the Rada would be re- 
stored and maintained if need be, by the power of 
German arms, and it was so. | 

Thus, during the months of February, March and 
April, 1918, the Soviets of Ukrania were kept under, 
and the despicable Rada maintained by the two warr- 
ing Imperialisms—British gold and German bayonets, 
It was not until June that Mr. Balfour admitted in the 
House of Commons that the gold subsidy to Ukrania 
had come to an end. 

The Socialist Republic of Russia refused to make 
peace with the Germans. 

Yet all the Allied curses were concentrated on the 
tepublic—not one word of condemnation for the Rada 
that had made peace! 

And from that date to the end of the war the tame 
Socialists and roped-in Labor leaders, in all their de- 

‘‘treacherous Bolsheviks,’’ uttered 
no condemnation, made no reference to. the German- 
British Rada that had made peace with the enemy. 
That was not in the order book. 

On the 10th of February, 1918 (the day after the 
Rada made peace), the Soviet Government of Russia 
issued a declaration, in which it said :-— 


‘The peace negotiations are at an end. German capitalists, supported 
by the silent co-operation of English and French bourgeoisie, submitted 
conditions such as could not be subseribed to by the Russian Revointion. 
We are not signing the peace of landlords and capitalists. The German 
and Austrian soldiers know whe are putting them in the feld.’’ 

The Germans at once put their armies in motion, 
and overran the Baltic provinces. The Germans tram- 
pled populations beneath their feet, and gave no cessa- 
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tion until the Soviet Republic had agreed to sign a deed 
of ignominions submission. 

But before doing so the Soviet Government made one 
more effort to come to terms with the Allied Govern- 
ments. It asked for the removal of the economie 
blockade. It asked for rails, rolling stock and agri- 
cultural implements as aids to essential economie re- 
construction. In return it would refuse to make peace 
with the Germans and would fight them from place to 
place by such guerilla methods as the military means 
at their disposal would permit.* 

This offer was given in writing to Colonel Raymond 
Robins, of the American Red Cross Mission. The Col- 
onel gave a certified copy to Dr. Harold Wiliams, of 
; the London ‘‘Chronicle,’’? and to Bruce Lockhart, the 
i British Commissioner, for transmission to his Govern- 
i ment. Colonel Robins also cabled the contents of the 
4 document to President Wilson, but no replies were 
E received} Later, when Colonel: Robins returned to 
_ America; he discovered that his cable had ‘‘gone 
astray.’’ He asked to see the President—he was for- 
bidden. He was instructed to remain silent. Not until 
August, not until after Wilson had agreed to inter- 
vene in Russia, did Wilson become acquainted with 
Lenin’s offer, and not until 1919, before the Senate In- 
vestigation Committee, was Colonel Robins permitted 
x to make a public statement of his knowledge.** 

3 In short, the Allied Capitalist Powers preferred the 
_ triumph of German Imperialism to the recognition and 


“The Bolsheviks had no disciplined military force behind them. The 
railways were in chaos, the rich coal and iran basin of the Donetz was 
in unfriendly hands. and the treasury was empty." (Nelson? ‘¢ His- 
tory of the War? vol. 21, page 169,) 

RÉUT weut to R. E. Bruce Lockhart, the British Commissioner, who sent 
a cable advising what IT did. I then saw Harold Williams, who had been 
with the 7 per cent and against the Bolsheviki at all points He sent a 
cable to his nuper in London and the British Foreign Office. T also saw 
eens Ambassador Francis. All sent similar messages. Lenin changed 
the date of the Congress, giving more time for answer, but none came, 
and the treaty was ratified.’’—Colonel Raymond Robins before the U.S. 
Senate Commitiee, 
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svinpathetic alhance with a Revolutionary Working- 
class Governinent in Russia. 

So on March 3rd, the Soviet Government, jamined 
between the German military pressure and the Allied 
economic blockade, accepted the German treaty. Its 
delegates refused to read it. It was useless—they 
signed it. On March 14th, the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets ratified the deed. 


SOVIET RUSSIA. 


When the Russians made peace with the Germans, 
the Bolshevik Government had already been longer in 
existence than any of the four ‘‘Provisional’’ Govern- 
ments that filled the gap between Tsardom and the 
Social Revolution. 

Colonel W. B. Thompson. of the American army, told 
ihe New York ‘‘World’’ that he saw more good order 
under the Soviets than at any time from the fall of 
Tsardoin. 

Professor Edward Ross, who went to Russia on be- 
half of the United States Institute of Social Service, 
said on his return that :— 


“The Kalshevik movement is a sincere movement springing from the 
heart of Russia itself. It is based on sound doctrines and has a chance 
of success.’ 


That is if the Imperialistic Powers would permit it. 

Dr. John Mott, of the United States Diplomatic Mis- 
sion to Russia, said :— 

‘‘ The second ground of my confidence is the number and. strength of 
the leaders în Jinssic | round more leaders of outstanding ability in Rus- 


sia than in any of the other nations now at war" (Boston ‘‘Monitor,’' 
March 6th.) 


The ‘‘Round Table’’ (England) said :— 


‘Bolsheviks. Their sim was clear. their purpose definite. They 
knew from the beinning what they wanted, the other Socialists were in 
a state of mental confusion"? (September, 1918.) 

Viscount Ilchida, Japanese Ambassador in Russia 
said :— 
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““Ti had to be admitted that the Bolshevik Government was gradually 
gaining strength, and that in the absence of any powerful force to Buper- 
sede it ...... woull continve io retain power. Even granting that 
Germany succeeded în exterminsting the Bolsheviks, their principles 
would survive and go on affecting the whole world. The effect would 
probably be first felt in Austria, which would collapse in consequence. 
Germany would next be affected, and woul:l also go to pieces by degrees. căi 
(“* Japanese Chronicle,’ March 2Sih, 1918.) 


On April 4th, 1918, Admiral Kato steamed into Vlad- 
ivostok. His arrival synchronised with that of the 
first contingents of Czecho-Slovaks. He was reported 
thus ;— 


‘“‘Admiral Kato deplores the circulation of baseless rumors concern. 


ing the state of things prevailing in Russia and. Siberia. He confessed 
that when he went he was under the impression that the Bolsheviks 
were a band of lawless and ivrespousible persons, and that he had been 
completely undeceived?? (+ “Japan “se Chronicle’? May 80th.) 


In its March issue, ‘‘Russia,’’ the journal of the 
Anglo-Russian traders, admitted that ‘‘The internal 
situation in Russia is undoubtedly improving,’’ while 
Professor Lomonsoff, of the Railwe ty Mission, told the 
New York ‘‘Times’’ (June 1ith) : RUSSIA is far better 
off than she ever was before. 

Similar opinions were expressed by: other Allied 
publicists. 

Harly in 1918 a number of Allied newspapers said it 
was becoming evident that if the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment was permitted to get firmly rooted it would never 
be shifted. The cry went up, ‘Now or Never.’ CES 
this to be another Too Late?’ “If Russia can get a 
harvest to live on, the Bolsheviks will defy the civil. 
ized world.’’ In May it was reported that there was 
more land under cultivation than at any period in the 
history of Russia. In June it was stated that owing 
to the enormous area under cultivation even without 
fertilizers, the crop had every prospect of being the 
largest Russia had ever seen. The Anglo-Russian trade 
journal, “Russia,” announced ‘‘every promise of 
bountiful harvest. ’ In July Kerenski told the assem- 
bled reporters in Paris that ‘‘unless Bolshevism was 
killed quickly it would never be killed.” 
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There is no need to defend the Soviet Government. 
Its enemies provide its best defence. Russia, without 
outside assistance, destroyed the power of the Tsar, 
Rasputin, Sturmer, the Black Hundred, Milinkoff, 
Korniloff, Kerenski, Why was there mo power in 
Russia to destroy the Soviet? Why could not Russia 
rally behind Brussiloff, Kaledin, Korniloff, Krasnoff, 
and Alexieff, all the great military Generals, and smash 
the Soviets? Is not the answer plain? Ig it not that 
the Soviet system was rooted in the hearts and brains 
of the Russian masses? What other weapon had it 
that its enemies did not possess? 


There is no need to explain Soviet work in order to 
Justify it. No need to explain its operations in mines, 
mills, fields, factories, workshops, finance, education, 
and administration. The evidence from anti-Bolshevik 
Sources of the general state of Russia after a few 
months of Soviet rule, its order, its rapid economic re- 
covery, its widened area of cultivation and splendid 
prospeets constitute its justification, its proof that îi 


was at least as good as any Government that preceded 
it. 


Why were the Allied Governments, that had never 
moved a finger, spent a penny, or shed a drop of 


blood to destroy the monstrosities of Tsardom, so anx- 
lous to destroy the Soviets? 


The Allied capitalists were determined that the Sov- 
iets should not live. From the fret hour that the 
Soviets drew breath the Allied Capitalist Governments 
conspired against them and organized to destroy them. 
The Soviets were Socialist, They menaced Capitalism 
and the capitalist system. They must die, and they 
had to die, even if the Allied Capitalist Governments 
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in the process had to lay waste Russian fields, destroy 
harvests, hire assassins, bomb bridges, leave foodless 
the Russian masses, and condemn them, by organized 
starvation, to horrible lingering deaths. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ENCIRCLEMENT OF 1918. 


THE NORTHLAND BUTCHERY 

FINLAND was for centuries a vassal to the Swedes, 
and the lands of the conquered were given to the 
powerful and faithful of the conquering baronage. 

In 1809 the Russians seized Finland, and by posses- 
sion of the Gulf, made safe the channels of St. Peters- 
burg. Apart from this purpose Russian Governments 
left the economic and political dominance of Finland 
to the Swedish barons, or came in only to buttress 
their oppressions. 

The Swedish overlords had nothing but contempt for 
the conquered race. Its language was ostracised, its 
literature suppressed. Official positions were the per- 
quisites of the Swedo-Finnish upper-class. The hold- 
ers were unlinpeachable. The language, even of the 
courts of law, was Swedish. and into those courts the 


“Finnish people had to take their interpreters or learn 


the language of the master-class. 
The Government was Parliamentary. Parliament 
consisted of four Houses—it was a delusive demoeracy, 
Ist-—The House of Nobility, in which sat the Swedo- 
Finnish feudality — hereditary. self-appointed, non- 
elective. 
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dud — The House of Clergy—elected by the clergy. | 
3rd—The House of Burghers—elected by property- | 
holders within the cities, 4 
4th—The House of Peasants—elected by property- 7 
holders outside the cities. F 
The nobility and clergy were, as usual, the two arms | 
of tyranny. They exercised the veto against even the 
few upon whom the pretence of government had been i 
conferred. The laboring, wage-earning mass had no# 
vote. 
in 1996 the Finnish workers revolted. The Four- 4 
house Parliament was swept out of existence, and the 
first reformed Parliament of Finland contained 80 - 
Socialists out of a total membership of 200. 4 
At the 1916 elections the Socialists won a majority = 
of seats (108 to 97), and from their membership formed” 
tle first Socialist Government of Finland. 
In July, 1917, the Finnish Parliament carried an 
‘ Independence Bill.’’ The Russian Government (the: 
Second Provisional) vetoed the Bill and dissolved the 
Parliament. 


No sooner did the November Revolution take plac 
in Russia than the reactionaries in Finland Jumped to 


arms, overthrew the Finnish Government elected by the, 
votes of the people, set np an arbitrary Government, 
in which there was not one Socialist, and this Govern 
ment undertook to suppress Soviet principles in Fin 
land. But, in a few weeks, the Finnish militia and 
Lahor organizations consolidated their forces, rose up 
smashed the reactionaries, and restored to power the 
men elected in 1916, 

Parliament re-assembled. lt declared for a Finnish 
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Republic as part of the Federated Republies of Russia, 
Karl Manner, the Speaker of the 1916 Parliament, was 
made first President, and Oskar Tokoi first Prime 
Minister. | 

This Government the Allied Governments would not 
recognise, but they did recognise and subsidise every 
conspiracy for its overthrow. 

The Baltic Sea being controlled by Germany, and 
the Aretie ports icebound, the Allies could not send 
troop:. . The Swedish Government would have put in 
troops, but the Swedish Labor organisations threaten- 
ed a general strike. The reactionary factions of Fin- 
land appealed to Germany. 

In March, 1918, German warships and transports ap- 
peared off Helsingfors, and German troops were 
landed. 

In April, the Republic was overthrown and a eapl- 
talist dietatorship set up under the protection of Ger- 
man bayonets. 

‘Thus once more was it demonstrated that the Gapi- 
talist and landed classes, the master-class in every 
form, prefer the occupation of their country by a for- 
eign foe to the government of their country hy a work- 
ing-class that in any way threatens their predatory 
powers. 

In this same month (April, 1918), Mr. Haines, the 
United States Consul in Finland, made a report io the 
American Government. He reported that the Jand- 
owners and money classes of Finland had asked the 
Swedish Government for assistance, but that the Swed- 
ish Labor organizations threatened a general 
strike if Swedish troops were sent io Finland. He 
stated that the help of the Allied Powers had been 
sought, but for various reasons was not available, and 
then he added :— 

‘Therefore there was no alternative but to fall back 
upon Germany.’ 
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No sooner was the German-sustained capitalist Gov- 
erument established in Finland than the British Gov- 
ernment intunated its readiness to recognise it and to 
enter into diplomatie relations with it. 

On June ist and 2nd, 1918, the newspapers of Great 
Britain expressed indignation that the overtures of the 
British Government had been treated in a most cava- 
lier manner, amounting, so they averred, to a deliberate 
snub. 

The united action of the reactionary White Guards 
and of the German army of occupation in Finland was 
secured by a unified command similar to that of the 
West front. The supreme command was held by the 
German General, Von der Goltz, and command of the 
Finnish reactionary regiments by the Swedo-Finn, 
General Mannerheim. This Mannerheim was in the 
same military relationship to Von der Goltz as General 
Haig to the Generalissimo Foch. 

Mannerheim used the German trained Jaegers and 
men of the land-owning class, with such of their servi- 
tors as they could certify as safe. These made a force 
of abont 50,000, and these, supported by the Germans 
under Von der Goltz, put the rebellious population to 
the Sword. David Soskice told the ‘‘Manchester Guar- 
dian’’ that there was ‘‘terrible slaughter,’’* and the 
London ‘‘Times,’’ referring to the splendid work of 
Mannerheim, says that he broke the back of the rebel- 
lion, and that ‘‘the Germans quickly finished the job,” 
The ‘Times’? casually mentions that out of about 80,- 
000 prisoners 30,000 are dead.’’**’ ‘‘Dead”’ is the sweet 
and luscious word for wholesale slaughter of rounded- 
up human sheep. Out of a population of 3,000,000 over 
one hundred thousand perished. 

The glory of this noble task was not the exclusive 
property of Von der Goltz and Mannerheim.. They 
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***Manchester Guardian,’’? July 5th, 1918. 
**London ‘‘Times,’’ Feburary 11th, 1919. 
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were ably supported by Allied commanders and Allied 


‘forces. 


In November, 1917, the British Rear-Admiral Kemp 
was at Archangel. As soon as the Bolsheviki triumph 
was announced, he cleared to the open port of Alexan- 
drosk, Jeaving the British Consul, Douglas Young, in 
sole charge and unprotected at Archangel, 

In February, 1918, Kemp, reinforced by the arrival 
of a French and American cruiser, made a naval land. 
ing. le said his object was to defend Russian terri- 
tory against the Germans and he has himself put it on 
record that Lenin instructed the Provincial Council, 
in all actions against the Germans, to co-operate with 
him. 

On June 3rd, 1918, the Allied War Council at Ver. 
sailles appointed Major-General Poole to take charge of 
Allied operations in Northern Russia Now was the 
sweet summer time, when they could do things. 

On July 6th, Admiral Kemp re-visited Archangel. 
He had been away seven months, and during that pe. 
riod of Bolshevik rule English men, women and chil- 
dren had lived unharmed. Such was the British Con- 
sul's testimony. Kemp walked into the Archangel 
Soviet and told its members that he came in friend- 
ship, and that the presence of Allied forces was not 
aimed against the Soviet Government, but to prevent 
the White Sea being used by the Germans. 

A few days later the Allied forces landed at Kem, 
on the western side of the White Sea, seized members 
of the local Soviet and shot them. The terrorised inhab- 
itants either fled into the interior or took to the sea in 
open boats and perished. Others were picked up by a 
passing steamer and carried to Archangel. 

Now why did the British go into Kem? There were 
two lines of railway running north into Finland—one 
to Käjana the other to Wurmes. From 150 to 200 
miles to the east is the White Sea, upon which Kem is 
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situated, When the Finnish Red Gnards (who were as 
much the rightful Government of Finland as the Bel- 
gians ol Belgium) retired from the railway lines be 
fore the combined forces of Von der Goltz and Manner- 
heim, they retired towards the White Sea towns, from 
which they drew fresh supplies. The British caught 
them in the rear, and between the fires of British and | 
German Imperialisin they were slaughtered. 

For months the armies of Germany and Britain oceu- 
pied the territory between the White Sea and the Gulf 
of Bothnia. They ocenpied as if by secret agreement 
specified areas, and those areas were their respective 
““spheres of influence.” Within those areas they 
stamped out Soviet organizations, spread misery and 
death among the inhabitants, but at no time did they 
march out to meet, fight, hurt or kill each other. 

Within their ‘‘spheres of influence’’ the occupying 
forces of Germany and England pursued similar 
methods. They seized the properties and institutions 
of working-class organizations, trade unions and co- 
operative societies and took control of municipal prop- 
erties where councillors were Bolsheviki. Every So- 
viet supporter was regarded as a potential criminal 
and military courts decided the penalty. Even 
these methods were not quick enough. The Germans 
smoke-sereened behind a so-called “Finnish Govern- 
ment,’’? rounded up and wiped out in cold-blooded. 
‘Taw and order’’ slaughter, thousands of men, women 
and children. They arrested and imprisoned 80 mem- 
hers of the 1916 Finnish Parhament. Only one got out 
alive. Some were executed and others were reported 
“dead.” The British, working on a smaller popula- 
tion, achieved similar results. They shot, amongst 
others. the Soviet Deputies Massorin, Kainenoff and 
Evoft. The only excuse for their killing was that these 
Russians, in Russia, refused to accept orders from the 
foreigner. 
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All Allied troops in this region were under the su- 
preme command of the British General Poole. During 
the night of September 3rd, 1918, members of the local 
Government of Archangel were seized and conveyed to 
an island in the White Sea. The workers of Archangel 
went on strike as a protest. The newly-landed Ameri- 
can troops were at once set to work smashing the strik- 
ers end the strike in the well-known capitalist fashion. 

Douglas Young, an attache for many years to the. 
British Foreign Office, and British Consul for three 
vears în Archangel. stated :— 

""] have seen in Archangel a British General acting towards the Rus- 
sian population in their own country as despotically as any Tsar, and 
conducting himself us scandalously as any of the Russian Generals of 
the old regime.” 

This was the way of British “‘liberty’’ in the Russian 
Northland, and in this way did the American carry out 
the dictum of Wilson—‘‘No nation shall tread with 
unpunity the soil of another.’’ 

The forces of the Allied Tsarists occupied the coastal 
territury from Archangel to Alexandrosk. From their 
headyuarters was issued a paper currency decorated 
with signs and symbols of Russian Tsardom, and guar- 
anteed good by the British Government. By the end 
of August, 1916, in all the regions between the Finnish 
Gulf and the Arctic Sea the populations staggered be- 


neath the blows of Imperial Germany or Imperial Bri- 
tain, and if any dared to speak of ‘‘self-determination”’ 
or the “rights of small nations,” they got the bullet, 
the heyonet, ard the death rattle. 

THE MERCENARIES. 

The Czecho-Slovaks were soldiers of the Austrian 
Empire. From the first hour of war they began to 
dribble across to the Russian lines, and turn their weap- 
ons upon their. old associates. 

So long as the Tsar ruled in Russia these Czech- 
Slovak deserters wore the Russian uniform, were ab- 
sorbed in the Russian armies, and for the most part 
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were attached to the Third Russian Army, under Radko 
Dmitriev. Their lot was not a happy one. If they fell 
into the hands of the soldiers in front or of the prison- 
ers in the rear they died the death of the despised. 

So long as the Tsar ruled, the Anglo-French Govern- 
ment took no notice of the Czecho-Slovaks, but as soon 
as the Revolution came, they saw in the Czecho- 
Slovaks a useful reactionary instrument. Arrange- 


ments were at once made in England to send to Russia 


the Slovak, T. G. Masaryk. 

Masaryk arrived in Russia in May, 1917, amply sup- 
pled with funds, and he at once commenced to or- 
ganise a Czecho-Slovak unit with a distinctive badge 
and uniform. The War Minister, Kerenski, objected. 
Racial uniforms accentuated racial differences and per- 
petuated racial hatreds. No favor eould be granted to 
the Czecho-Slovaks that was not granted to other races. 
Later on, just a few days before his defeat, Kerenski, 
for some unknown reason, gave his consent. 

In December, 1917, a few weeks after the establish- 
ment of the Soviet Republic, the French Government 
declared all Czecho-S!ovak units in Russia to be a part 
of the French army, and put them on the French pay 
roll. Thus, with new uniforms and plenty of money, 
they became an object lesson on the advantage of be- 
Jonging to the army of La Belle France; so from the 
prison camps many more were recruited. 

As part of the French army, the Czecho-Slovaks had 

to obey French orders. The orders were to apply to the 
Soviet authorities for transfer to Vladivostok, 6000 
miles away, and at Vladivostok the Allied Powers 
would have ships to take them to the Western front. 
_ Application was made in the early days of January, 
and granted on the 16th February, 1918, by the Bol- 
shevik General, Muravieff, and endorsed by the Soviet 
Government. 


The first contingents left Russia on the 18th March, 
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and arrived in Vladivostok on the 4th April (cables) 
and on that day there arrived in Vladivostok, not a 
fleet of transports to take them away, but a fleet of 
Japanese warships under Admiral Kato. | 

With these first contingents was Tomas Masaryk, who 
immediately left for New York, where (2nd May) he 
spoke in the highest terms of the assistance given by 
the Soviet Government and its agencies. 
Qn the 11th April the cables announced that the Jap 
anese warships in Vladivostok would exercise no other 
funetion than that of maintaining peace between Bol- 
sheviks and Czecho-Slovaks....That was another evi- 
dence of arrival. 

Japanese warships were in the harbor, and their 
guns dominated the harbor and city of Vladivostok. 

There was therefore no power in the vicinity of 
Vladivostok, either on land or sea, outside of the Allied 
Powers, that could at any time prevent the departure 
of the Czecho-Slovaks. 

Yet Four Months Later, on the 7th August, Lloyd 
George, in the House of Commons, said — 


‘JT wish to make it clear that we are not exploiting the Czecho-Slo- 
vaks in order to interfere with Russian internal affairs. We took ships 


On the very day that Lloyd George made his lying 
statement, Sir Joseph Maclay, the British Shipping 
Controller, informed the press that since March, so 
great had been the demand for transports to rush Amer- 
ican troops across the Atlantic, that ships had to be 
pulled off all other routes. Yet Lloyd George said he 
sent them round the world to Vladivostok. 

On the 16th April, Charles M. Schwab, of the Steel 
Trust. was appointed Controller of American Shipping, 
and by the 28rd of April he completed arrangements 
with the Japanese Government for the transfer to the 
Atlantic of 66 steamboats aggregating 514,000 tons. 
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livery one of those ships left Eastern Asiatic waters 
many ot them from the port of Vladivostok itself, withă 
out taking out of Siberia a single Czecho-Slovak comă 
pany. Yet Lloyd George told the world that the Bol: 
sheviks would not let the Czecho-Slovaks get into a 
place where they had been for months, 
CS # se # # # i 

The organisation of the Czecho-Slovaks, the request, 
for transit across Siberia, was from beginning to endi 
an Anglo-French conspiracy to destroy the Soviets. It 
was developed under the mask of friendship, and when 
the scheme was complete, when the Czecho-Slovalg 
forces were spread over the Siberian lines, when they 
dominated the food routes of the Russian peoples, then 
the mask was thrown off. It was then seen for whats 
it was. an Anglo-French army of occupation stretching: 
from Vladivostok to the Volga. It was designated: 
Czecho-Slovak, but it was headed by Tsarist Generals; 
embraced Russian reactionaries of every brand and 
breed, Asiatic tribesmen, and was ably supported by 
English Labor M. P. John Ward, winning honor and re- 
nown as a smasher of the Siberian railway workers in 
their strikes against the conditions imposed upon thems 
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By the middle of May the Anglo-French armies of 
mercenaries had grown very numerous. They em” 
braced: not only Czecho-Slovaks, but every Russian 
mercenary and Asiatie hireling for whose hands they? 
had a gun. The Allied Powers passed along guns and 
munitions, but not food, so that these mercenary horde 
had no alternative but to live upon the country and its) 
inhabitants. i 

On May 26th, Chitcherin, Foreign Minister of thes 
Soviets, complained to the Western Powers that ships] 
were not being supplied to take the Czecho-Slovaks outs 
of the country. There was no reply. 
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If anybody wants to read a eold-blooded, unashamed 
exposition of planned treachery, let them read Nosek’s 
article in ‘‘New Europe”? for July, 1918. ** We seized’’ 
this; ‘‘we oceupied”’ that; ‘‘we attempted to seize”? the 
other, and until attempts were made to prevent us 
‘‘seizing,’’ ““taking”” and ‘‘occupying’’ we were per- 
fectly loyal.’’ Such was the Czecho-Slovak’s concep- 
tion of ‘‘perfect loyalty.’’ 

On 30th May the Soviet Government informed the 
Czecho-Slovak brigades that they were hindering food 
transports, that they would have to disarm, that those 
who refused would be shot. The Czecho-Slovak Coun- 


cil în Moscow was arrested on a charge of conspiring 


to hold up food supplies. | 

On the 3rd June representatives of the Allied Gov- 
crnments met at Versailles and from there notified the 
Soviet Government that the Czecho-Slovaks were Al- 
lied soldiers and must not be disarmed. To this the 
Soviet Government.replied :— 

‘(Russia can not tolerate in her territory armed bands which do not 
pelong to the army of the Soviet Republic. The Czecho-Slovuks have 


disorganised the whole economic and social life of Siberia, The behaviour 
of the Czecho-Slovaks is an open and definite interference in the inter- 


nal life of Russia, and the Allied Powers must either take them out of - 


the country or they must be disarmed.’’* 
At the same time the Soviet Government cabled to 


Masaryk in New York, asking him if he stood for 
Czecho-Slovak interference in Russian affairs. He re- 
plied that he did not. 

On the 7th June Masaryk permitted himself to be m- 
terviewed. He warned the Allied Governments against 
antagonizing the Soviet Power, and repudiated as ab- 
surd the allegations that the Bolsheviks were “Pro- 
Germans.’’ The very next day the cables carried the 
news that Czecho-Slovaks, under the ex-Tsarist General 
Ivanoff, had sueceeded in destroying the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Omsk, in Western Siberia. Commenting 
on the situation, the Russian Foreign Minister, Chiteb- 


erin, said :— 
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“The Russian working-class men 
no danger menaces Great Britain; 
destroy us, and ulveady her troops hu 


ace no nation, and from their gide 
but Great Britain is determined to 
ve landed on the Murman coast’! 


Masaryk, after twelve months’ agitation in Russia 
and Siberia for a bona-fide Czecho-Slovak pilgrimage 
to France, had gathered together 50,000,* but within 
ten weeks of his departure it jumped to nearly 300,000. 
it became an ambush behind which rallied every reac- 
tionary in Russia. It became in reality an army of 
every race, clan and tribe rallying around the rattled 
cash-box of the Allied Powers ** The Soviet Govern- 
ment, when it came into power, had laid its hands upon 
a large number of Tsarist Generals. It set them free. 
It accepted their word of honor that they would not 
war against Soviet Russia. Without exception they 
violated their oath. Every one of them lined up with 
either the Germans or the British—some of them with 
both. They were servants of both Powers because 
both were anti-Soviet, | 

On June 18th, 1918 the British Foreign Office, in a 
document “confidential”? to members of the House of 
Commons, used these words :— 

* “It is a part of the German object to surround Russia on the south 
and southeast with a number of reactionary 


Governments, gradually eut- 
ting liussia off from her richest districts and from her chief resources, 
VIZ., corn. coal, iron and cotton.’ 


The Allied Powers were doing the same on the north 
and northeast. The object was to put a ring of starva- 
tion around Soviet Russia. Yet the people of Allied 
territories were told that the Soviets were the friends 
of Germany, and members of the House of Commons 
were confidently told that Germany was nobly helping 
in the suppression of Soviet Russia by the organised 
starvation of millions. 


*Miss Masarvk’s statement in Washington, June, 1918. 

**The first British subsidy to the Czecho-Slovak conspiracy amounted to 
4,000,000 pounds sterling, with promises of subsequent payments at 
fixed dates totalling 26,000,000 pounds sterling, (See reference in Lon- 


don ‘‘Times'’ of June 23rd, 1918). sater on the subsidies were in- 
creased. 
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On the 29th June, the Czecho-Slovaks in Vladivostok, 

supported by Japanese and British naval forces, seized 
the headquarters of the working-class organisations, 
shot down unarmed workmen in the streets, smashed 
the § Soviets, and took possession of the city. They acted 
in a similar manner in all the principal cities along the 
Siberian line, The confidential documents from the For- 
eign Office to members of the House of Commons on 
this subject said :— 

‘The Czechu-Slovaks, by holding the line, have cut off Central us 


sia from its main source of supplies, thus making the food situation both 
in Petrograd and Moscow more and more difficnlt.’’ 


On the 1st July, 1918, the ‘‘Pravda’’ said :— 


‘The Russian workers must crush the mercenaries of England and 
France or die of hunger. The Czecho-Slovak bandits have treacher- 
ously fallen upon us from an ambush. Ther will not leave the country— 
the Anglo-French Governments will not permit them if they would. They 
ave kept here to Kill us. Self-defence of the working-class—that is the 
watchword of our time.” 


On the 13th July the cables reported that the ex- 
Tsarist General, Alexieff, had become cominander-in- 
chief of the anti-Bolshevik forces, and that General 
Tvanoff had become chief of the Czecho-Slovak head- 


quarters’ staff. Alexieff and Ivanoff were two of the 


men whose lives the Soviet Government had spared, 
and accepting their valueless oaths, had set them free. 
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was concerned, else there would be no GCzecho-Slovak 
State carved bat of the carcase of Austria. So on the 
24th July, Masaryk cabled to the Czecho-Slovak legions 
that they must stop in Siberia, and Lloyd George told 
the world a he fought the Bolsheviks because they 
would not let the Czecho-Slovaks 20. 
On uth July the ‘‘Isvestia’’ (Moscow) said :— 


Britain is responsible for all the destruction ef transport, af 
economie and social lite which the Caccho-Slovaks revolt has causcd. 
She is responsible for the thousands af Russian deaths resulting from this 
movement. The Russian workers see that the English are with extraor- 
dinary readiness helping all the counter-revolu tionaries, and that for the 
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real representatives of the people they are preparing bullets and prisons 
The English will go down in the me mory of Russia bearing the same re 
putation as the Germans in Ukraine.’ - 


On 29th July, “Figaro” (Paris) said:— 

“One need only glance ut the map to realise the prodigiousness of 
this seiznre (of the railway line by the Czecho-Slovaks) and at the same 
dime the possibilities of exploitation which it offers the Alies’’. 

The Allies in Vladivostok announced that there 
should he a real democratic election for the Citv Couns 
cil, supported hy - Allied gun-power, and free from Bols 
shevik terrorism. In order that there should be no in# 
timidation, the Bolshevik candidates were arrested. @ 

On July 31st the London ‘‘Times’’ correspondent af 
Vladivostok sent a cable in which was the following 
sentence :— 
 § The outeoing (Municipal) Couucil candidates include many Bol: 
cheviks several of whom are now in goal, having been arrested by theă 
Czecho-Slovaks ?? : 2 

A few days later the following appeared in the 
‘“‘Mimes’’? cable list :— Hl 
‘“Wiadivostock, August 5th. 

‘(The Bolsheviks have secured-a, majority in the Municipal elections of 
58 candidates out of 101, This puts the Allies in the impossible posi 
tion of recognising a Council which the Bolsheviks will control, The 
newly-elected members are in goal.’’ 


The Allies went to Russian territory to restore “popă 
ular control.,”” to secure “the democratie will of the 
majority ot the people,” and when.the majority said] 
‘* Bolshevik, ”’ the Allies arrested the elected members,ă 
put them in goal, and the “Times” representative said 
“The obvious and most convenient way of dealing? 
with the situation is to proclaim martial law.” And 
it was So. 

That was how Great Brituin and her Japanese cone 
league carried liberty to Siberia. 

TheSiberian part in the eoming combined onslaught) 


upon . eviet Russia was now complete. 


GERMANIC TERROR. i 
The Anglo-French Govermments and the Austro-ă 
German Ca ernments did similar deeds with similar, 
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objects and the same excuses. The one went into 
Siberia and the other into Ukraine, and both into 
Arctica, to ‘‘control’’ the country, trample the people, 
stop self-government, choke transport, seize corn sup- 
plies, starve Russia, and beneath the double pressure 
the twin Imperialisms expected Soviet Russia! to 
erumple and perish, or fall back terrorized into servi- 
tude. 

În Ukraine the men who had taken British gold to 
make Ukrania a camping ground for the reactionary 
enemies of the Soviets, and who had afterwards taken 
German gold for the desertion of Allied interests at 
Brest, were promptly swept away by the Ukranian 


masses, and no less promptly set on their feet as a 


Government by the armies of Germany. But within 
a few days Ukranian revolutionaries swept them out 
once more. The German Government, having no fur-, 
ther use for the double-dyed traitors, seized them, 
charged them with having heen the recipients of 
Anglo-French money, found them guilty, shot or im- 
prisoned them, and set up Skoropadski. 

Skoropadski had been a leader of the Russian * Black 
Hundred,.’’ a member of the Tsar's circle, the friend of 
the Horvats, Seminoffs and Putiloffs, whoin British 
arms and money were at that moment hacking in 
Siberia. This man, the German Government on the 
29th April, 1918, made Dictator in Ukraine. 

May 12th, 1918, was the date for the Peasants Con- 
ference at Keiff. This conference was suppressed. 

May 14th, 1918, was the date for the Ukranian Labor 
Confereuce. This conference was suppressed. 

On May 20th, 1918, Leo. Lederer wrote in the ‘Ber- 
liner Tageblatt’* :— 

‘Unfortunately Skoropadchi can only rule with the aid of German 
troops. Tt is very painful to sce German troops agein and iulian com- 
pelled to disperse meetings, to patrol the sireels with fixed bayonets 
and to make arrests.’’ 

On May 28rd the London ‘Chronicle’? said — 
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““The rising has spread all over Ukrania: The Ukraine authoritieg 


are applying extreme measures. German detachments have been sent tof 
a number of districts to maintain order.’ 4 


On May 28th, Erzberger told the German Reichstag! 
that the Ukranians wished to be united with Soviet 
_ Russia, and the London ‘‘Daily Chronicle?’ admitted 
that the Ukranian masses were ‘‘anti-German,’’ buf 
unfortunately they were also Bolshiviki. And because 
the Ukranian masses were Bolsheviki the Allied Gove 
ermments had subsidized with money the pro-German: 
reactionaries. | 
On June 18th, Mr. Balfour, in answer to a question, 
stated that since the Government of Ukrania had open. 
ly associated itself with Germany, the British subsidy 
had ceased. Yet it was that British subsidized gang 
that in February was the first to make peace with Ger- 
many, and even after ‘‘open’’ association with (era 
many the representative of the German-sustained -Gov- 
ernment was permitted to remain in London and con= 
tinue as a ‘‘recognized’’ official. 
On July 6th the newspaper ‘‘Germania’’ said :-— 
‘““Skoropadski is mobilizing the forces of pre-revolutionary Russia, 
breathing new life into the monarchist institutions, even giving them a 
press organ of ther own, the ‘‘Donolavy Oriol, or ‘double eagle.’ That 
hateful life of the Tsar's regime hencath the kuont is celebrating its 
ressurrection. Many of the Kicv faetorics have cone back te the eleven 
or twelve hour working dax. and working men who puss for adherents 


of the Socialist Soviet Government have been dismissed. while the un: 
wholesome crap of spies und informers has burst afresh into fall bloom ”! 


Towards the end of July, the British press reports 
stated that Bolshevik guerilla bands covered Ukrania, 
that the Anstro-German forces found great difficulty 
in mamtaining order, that the guerillas rose out of the 
ground, struck and disappeared. It further reported 
that the Ukranian masses were applying a boycott 
and that-— 

“The German injlitary, in conjunction with the Ukranian Government, 


are new trring to make the population work.’* 


During August the British press reported that strikes 
were spreading in Ukrania “‘despite German repres- 
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authorities e : 
en sent to | ! PE 4 a | 

@ sion ‘ The Cerna in press reported a similar state of 


eichstag 4 affairs in Siberia ** despite Allied suppression. ?? 
1 Soviet ă On August Sth ine British press reported that in 


dmitted E - Ukrania ‘‘the Germans have destroyed all the centres 
n,” but# of the workmen and, by an ove rsight, reported that the 


because i Allied Powers had done the same in Eastern Siberia— 
24 Gov-# Manet the Municipal Government of Vladivostok he- 
fermant canse the nt on a poll conducied under Allied 
4 supervision elected a Bolshevik majority. 

uestion, | On August 27th the British press reported that the 

d open- | . Ukranian railway strike still continued. that the work. 
subsidy | ers refused to carry Germans, or members of the Uk- 
d gang M  ranian reactionary Govermnent ; that goods traffic had 
th Ger- 3 nearly ceased; that no train had left ae for weeks; 
th Ger-@ that 42 engines had been put out of action, and that 


'd-Gov- @ ‘‘the workers in spite of all isi cala remain stead- 
id con- 3 fast.” The German press reported a similar state of 
| affairs in Siberia, but the English press retorted that 


Lee. the Siberian strikers had eens defeated and ground to 
Russia, dirt by the gallant strike-smashing tacties of the Eng- 

Usa à lish Trade U nion leader, John Ward, NSP. 

ating its And while the Anglo-French forces were slaughter- 

ee ing the Soviets in Siberia, while the Austro-Germans 
ne were doing the same in Ukrania, in Laniand, Finland 


i 

Ei 

ț 

i 

i and the White Sea region, the wnited arms of Ger- 
eports 4 many and Britain organised anti-Soviet Governments 

j 

i 

= 

i 

; 

i 


se and put the rebellious populaticas to starvation and 
aculty the sword. 


of the @ 
sorted 3 
ovcott 


To the east of Ukrania is the country of the Don Cos- 
sacks. The Generals were Alexieff. Denikin, Kaledin. 
Krasnoff and Duteff. These were the friends of Sko- 
ropadski in Ukrania. These rallied around themselves 
ment, 7% the forces of reactionary Russia. These controlled the 

a = valley of the Volga as far north as Samara and the 
trikes | railway from the east into Western Siberia, where 
cpres- SE they linked up with the Allied Powers. These formed 

“| the connecting links between the German he adquarters 
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at Kiev and the Allied headquarters at Omsk. - They 
were equally at home in both places, and were muni- 
tioned and subsidised by both—by the Germans at one 
end and the Allies at the other. Thus by this alliance 
of German and British Imperialism a ring of reaction- 
ary Governments was placed around Soviet Russia for 
its organised starvation and suppression. 

On May 29th the British press announced that a new 
force had appeared in South Russia against the Soviets, 
under General Krasnoff. His first proclamation was :— 


“The enemies of yesterday are the friends of today The Austro- 
Germans enter our territory in alliance with us to fight against the Red 
Guards aud restore order on the Don.” 


And of that Krasnoff linked ap Ww ith the Austro-Ger- 
man the Cvecho-Slovak agent in London (Vladimir 
Nosek) wrote in the July ‘New Europe:’’ ‘A hopeful 
sign is the presence of General Krasnoff on the Don.” 

A few weeks later this Krasnoff, munitioned by the 
Germans, with the British from the north and the 
French-controlled Czecho-Slovaks from the east, 
marched out in combined offensive against Central 
Soviet Russia. 


TEE ALLIED TERROR 


whee idan li le dE fl wr edi aiba plie ala atin iP atte GF des e 
(August, 1918.) 

The German Government, through its embassies and 
agencies, finaneed the ‘‘German Plot”? in the United 
States and Argentine, and the Governments of England 
and France, through their embassies and agencies, 
financed the ‘‘ Allied Plot’? against the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia and its people. 

In both cases arson and assassination, the bomb and 
the bullet, the destruction of bridges and buildings, 
the crippling of transport and production, were all ar- 
ticles in the arsenal of activity, and nothing was per- 
mitted to stand in the way of the ‘‘will to vietory.”’ 

The Soviet leaders were under no delusion. They 
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knew not only the forces that faced them, but those 
that lurked in the shadows, and they knew that the two 
embassies of France and England were the dens and 
dug-outs for all plotters and schemers against So- 
viet Russia. As early as May 4th the Soviet Foreign 
Ministur, Chiteherin, had sites tu do Peach Gore 
ernment :— 


LT must protest emphatically against the illegal designs of N, 
Noulens, executed under cover of skilfuil diplomatie formulae.’’ 

The French Government ignored the communication. 

In June there was a reactionary effort to overthrow 
the Soviets. The British press announced that it was 
“undoubtedly monarchist,’’? and gleefully proclaimed 
the fact. For a few days there was great joy in the 
Imperial World. It was thought the reactionaries had 
trinmphed, and in the press of June 26th, appeared 
headings, of which the following is typical of the pre- 
mature joy. It said :— 


GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS AF TSAR. 
LENIN AND TROTSKI FLER. 


BOLSHEVIKS OVERTHROWN. 

But the June plot was a dismal fizzle, and the Soviets 
emerged more powerful than ever. 

The ‘‘Isvestia’’ said :— 

‘Both Austro-German and ‘Allied’ Tmpevialists are prepared to -fas- 
ten their teeth into the quivering body of Revolutionary Russia, But she 
will survive all her enemies. ‘The power does uot exist which is cap- 
able of dragging back to their old slavery the Russian millions, Little 
by little Russia is recovering her spiritual strength for the decisive 
struggle, if it should be forced upon her. 

On June 20th the Soviet Minister Voladarski was as- 
sassinated, and by the middle of July the assassination 


- of Soviet officials had developed into a well organised 


and well paid tirade. 
On July 16th the ‘‘Pravda’’ said :— 
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For what purpose are there in Vologda. Moscow and Siberia, ar 
bassadors, consuls, attaches. agents and other officials of the Englig 
and French Governments? It is not convenient for them to recognig 
‘‘efficially’’ the Soviet Republic. Very well That can be overlooked 
but there are deeds which san not be tolerated. The Anglo-Fren¢ 
Governments can not finance conspiracies against the authority of th 
workers’ Government and expect them to remain inactive? 

Agents of the English and French Government 
travelled backward and forward under all sorts 9 
aliases and all sorts of disguises. Amongg 
them was Zavoike, the market-jobber and general spee 
nlator. He was the man who passed the money to Gen 
eral Korniloff to organise to smash the Soviets in 1917 
This reactionary schemer turned up in London in July 
1918, and passed under the name of Colonel Kourbatof¢ 
and while English women were in goal for changing 
their German-sounding names in order to get a living 
this Russian reactionary, under a bogus name, coul 
walk abroad without fear and be an accepted guest i 
Government circles. He went over to Paris. He me 
members of the French Government. He was the agem 
of the two Governments. He returned to London. Ht 
went to the United States, and thence to Siberia. Bui 
Kerenski was not permitted to return to Russia, no 
permitted to visit the United States, or Mexico, nd 
permitted to leave England. 

A great Soviet-smashing scheme was ti 
gust. General Alexieff had been in Ukrania helping 
the Germans. Ile left and went to Allied Siberia. Or 
July 18th the cables reported that he had been made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Czecho-Slovaks, with 
Ivanoff as chief of staff. These Czecho-Slovak force 
were to press from the east. General Krasnoff. the 
man who spoke of the Germans as ‘‘our friends,’’ wa 
to push from the south. the British were to rush w 
from Archangel, and the conspirators jump to arms ir 
Moscow, Petrograd and other centres. | 

Rene Marchand, of the French Embassy, a relative 
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acted as Russian correspondent for the Paris journal. 
‘Figaro,’’ wrote a letter to President Poincare deserib- 
ing how he went to a meeting in the United States 
Consulate. There were present representatives of the 
United States, French and English Governments. Re- 
ports were recelved from mercenary agents re destruc- 
tion or preparation for destruction of bridges on trans- 
port system of Russia, and Marchand expressed to the 
President the opinion that such tactics did no good, 
that they only ended in reprisals which ‘‘enhance the 
suffering of all classes, accentuate famine and class 
war.” 

On 16th August Rene Marchand wrote from Moscow 
to Albert Thomas in Paris, saying: 


‘Our front is directed against Russia itself. Innumerabie hands of 
brigands are attached to the Czecho-Slovaks which are sacking and 
massacreing and creating ghastly disorders.’’ 


John Rickman, of the War Victims’ Relief Committee 
operating in Russia, put it on record that in his district 
all members of the Soviet and all captured members 
of the Soviet army were at oncé shot. He added :— 


‘In the towa of Buzulnk we saw the Cossacks driving through the 
streets with a cartload of headless bodies, the peasants remarking, 
‘Those bodies were our sons; they joined the Red Guard to defend the 
Revolution.’ 7'* 


Dr. Harold Williams, of the ‘‘Chroniele,’’ was jubi- 
lant. He wrote (August 20th) — | 

The Bolshevik power îs breaking up. Allied troops have entered 
Russia by the three gateways—the North, the Cancasus and Siberia.’’ 

The London ‘‘Daily News’’ Russian correspondent 
wrote (August 18th) :— 

“The time chosen is to coincide with that of greatest starvation. 
The masses might during a hunger crisis be stirred up to mots, during 
which a coup d'etat might be ac ‘complished ” 

Arthur Coppin, “‘Special’’ correspondent of the 
“Chronicle,” wrote from Archangel (August 20th) — 


‘As the dav approached for concentrated action against the Bol- 
sheviks. me 


*** Manchester Guardian,’’ January 25th, 1919. 
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Yes. ‘‘As the day approached’’ the dagger of the 
assassin and the bomb of the dynamiter of bridges. 
worked briskly. Dislocation of transport was Allied 
Strategy. Tie up the food supplies going to the cities; 
produce despair and bread riots; work the coup d’etat; 
restore the reaction—arid so ‘‘the day approached.’’ 
Everything that England did to destroy the First. 
French Republic she repeated in Russia in 1918.* 

The, Soviet Government drew up a manifesto which 
it addressed ‘To the Workers of the Entente Coun’- 
tries. It said :— | 

‘We draw attention to the excitement which is shown by the great 
masses of the Russian people at the English falling upou us in this way, 
which was quite unprovoked by any act on cur side; and equally to the 


consequesces which this growing popular excitement may occasios In 
the future.’’ 


It further said :— 


‘Your Governments wage wur against the workers and peasants of 
hnssia. The Anglo-French bandits are alrcady shooting the Soviet work- 
ers on the Murmansk railway, In the Urals they are desfroying the 
workers’ Soviets, shooting their representatives by the hands of the 
Czecho-Slovak bands, supported by French money, and led by Wrench 
officers. The present attack of Anglo-French capital on the workers of 
Russia is only the culmination of an underground warfare carried on dur- 
ing eight months, against the Soviets"? 


The British squeezed in from the north, the German- 
armed gangs under Krasnoff pressed upward from the 
south, the Czecho-Slovak mercenaries came in from the 
east, ravaged along the Kama and up the Volga to 
Kazan, where they seized 65,000,000 pounds sterling 
of Gold from the Soviet Treasury and transferred the 


“In 1919 the British Government awarded a Military Cross to Malcolm 
Maclaren for services as a spy în Russia. From the statements in the 
press setting forth the reasons for his decoration if appeared that Mac- 
Jaren “lived in Russia as a Russian subject’? served as an officer in 
the Russian revolutionary army, and that prior to Allied intervention, 
and while the Allies were professing friendship to Russia, Maclaren ‘‘or- 
ganised and prepared the necessary groups and agents. "? that ‘‘he took 
measures to destroy the defensive plans’’ of the Russian Government, 
and that ‘‘hy his conduct and control of Russian troops | the Allies 
were enabled to get a landing in Archangel without opposition. Had 
the Russians shot him ax a traitor. his death would have been represented 
in England as ‘‘another murder of 4 peaceful English resident.’ 
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same to Omsk, in Siberia.* Inside Russia the bombing 
of bridges and the murder after murder of Soviet dele- 
gates culminated in the murder of Soviet Min- 
ister Uritski and the attempted assassination ‘of Nicolas 
Lenin. The would-be assassin escaped through a flat 
engaged a few days previously by an employee of the 
British Embassy. Then, on August 31st, the Soviet 
agents rushed the British Embassy. To cover the re- 
treat of the skulking conspirators, Captain Crombie 
fired upon the representatives of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and was himself shot. His death was turned into 
a martyrdom, but what would have been said had the 
scene been upon English soil, and Crombie, a foreigner, 
resisting the entrance of English police? That would 
have been different, 
So ended August, 1918. 


THE REPLY TERROR. 
(September, 1918.) 

"When the agents of the Soviet Government rushed 
the British Embassy. they found a lovely brood of Rus- 
sian reactionaries—Tsarist Ministers, Tsarist Generals, 
Lords of the Lash, and the Iron Teel foregathered un- 
der the shelter of the Union Jack. And with them were 
gathered the proofs of their complicity in acts of terror, 

In this nest of conspiracy was found ‘‘Suck-the- 
Rag’’ Shakovski. In August, 1916, this man, as Min- 
ister to the then Tsar, told a deputation that they could 
make food go further if they sucked it through a rag. 
This embodiment of brutal indifference to human suf- 
fering the British Embassy could shelter and protect. 

The Soviet Government got through a wireless to 
Maxim  Litvinoff, its representative in London. It 
said :— : 

‘Phe heads and leading spirits were Lockhart, the British represen- 
tative in Moscow; the French Consul-General, Grenard; and the French 
General Lavergne. The object of the conspiracy was to seize the Execu- 
tive of the People’s Commissaries and to proclaim martial law in Mes- 


cow. The conspirators sheltered themselves pehind diplomatie immunity. 
*London ‘‘Times,’’ October 30th, 1918. 
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False credentials, many examples of which are in the hands of a Spe- 5 
ciall Commission of Inquiry, were issued, bearing Lockhart's own sig- M 
nature ’? E. 


The British Government, without the slightest invest-# 
igation, at once declared the charges ‘‘trumped up,” 3 
arrested Litvinoff in London, and demanded the release 
of Bruce Lockhart. 

The Soviet Government replied that the British could. 
have Lockhart in exchange ‘for Litvinoff, but that for. 
the time being the British Embassy would do no more. 
business in Russia. 

On the ist September, 1918, after the murder of 
Uritski and the attempt upon the life of Lenin, when 
the capitalist world was jubilant, that it might write» 
“Finis’’ to his name, the President of the Soviet Ex- 
ecutive, Sverdloff, said :— 


“The working-classes will now reply to the attacks on their leaders 
with merciless MASS TERROR.” 


Arthur Ransome wired to the ‘‘Daily News’’:— 


“The suggestion of Mass Terror means nothing, There can be no 
such things unless the mass feels inclined to terrorise, which it does not.’’ 


But it did. Mass Terror is not the terror exercised 1 
hy a Government, by a gang of officials, or by an army, # 
It is the reply of the tortured and tormented masses, | 
to their tormentors and torturers. It can not exist or 
operate without mass inclination. Tsarism had taught 
the Russian masses io satisfy their hunger with pog- 
roms on the Jews. They were now about to satisfy 8 
their hunger with a pogrom on the armed reaction- 4 

aries of the Allied Powers.: | | 
The ‘‘Red Gazette,” after enumerating crimes | 
against Soviet properties and Soviet lies, said :— 

“We can exterminate vou bourgeois to the lalst man without leaving 


you any breeding stock. If only one workman undertakes to kill one 
parasite, you disappear.’’ 


Action moved on lightning wings. It was not a ques- 7 
tion of days—but of hours. The Soviet Government 4 
issued a manifesto ‘‘to the civilised world,’’ which the + 
civilised world, through its censors, as far as possiblle, # 
suppressed. The manifesto said — $ : 
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‘Agents of French and English capitalism, including official repre- 
sentatives of the French and English Governments. have concluded a 
close union with Tsarist generals. These gentl-men have nat only hired 
Qzecho-Slovak hordes und sent them to plunder our granuries, to destroy 
our towns und kill our brothers. They have not only destroyed Arch- 
angel and Onega by artillery fire, but now they have or 
ganised u series of terroristic attempts against the representatives of 
the Workers’ G 


rovernment.. The whole world knows that we did not seek 


war against England and France, and that we do not desire it even now. 


But we cun not remain silent and take ne notice when the British Em- 
passy is being turned into a den of conspirators end murderers, while 
official persons living în our territory wenace a web of bloody intrigues 
and savage erimes against our counters, 

A proclamation appeared in all parts of Russia It 
said :— 

‘The criminal adventures of our enemies force us to reply with a 
Mass Terror, Every person found with a weapon in his hand will be îm: 
mediately killed Every person who agitates against the Soviet Govern- 
ment will be arrested and taken to a concentration cainp, und all his 
private property seized”? 

A manifesto went out to all ‘‘ workmen, peasants and 
soldiers.’’ It concluded :— 

‘ALL TO ARMS! FORWARD FOR BREAD FOR 
STARVING CHILDREN! FORWARD AGAINST 
COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY REBELS AND CON- 
SPIRATORS! DEATH TO THE ENEMIES OF THE 
PEOPLE!’? | 

Then it started. The Russian masses followed the 
advice of the Imperialist press. They used the axe. 
They ‘‘made heads fly.’** The monster priest Vostor- 


*The ‘‘ Journal des Debats.’’ of Paris. on November 18th. 1917—before 
the Soviet Goverument was two weeks old—said:— i 

Russia needs a ‘Government’ To merit this name it must make 
heads fly  Richelien sent to the scaffold persons of far greater interest 
than these Rosenfeids and Tenins. Russiu can only be saved by similar 
methods. out it will he necessary to proeced on a larger scale. The 
Soviets must be dissolved by the Axe, not by words’ 

Long before this—in July—the Lendon ‘Morning Post”? had been 
howling for bloodshed in Russia. Whose blood wus te be shed it did 
not specify, but presumably it meant. net the blood of the aristocrata 
and reactionaries, but the wore satisfying red blood of peasants and 
workers) It said :— 

‘“‘Wowhere (in Russia) is there any feeling of seeurity for any kind 
of property, but care is taken everywhere not to kill. This is German 
teaching >lood£shed on a heavy geale will alone save the situation, but 
there ig no authority anywhere sufficiently courageous te order this sole 
but painful remedy ”’ 
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goff went to kingdom come, followed by the other mon. 
ster, Bieletski, of the Black Hundreds. With them 
went Sukhomlinoff, whom the Allied press declared 
to be a traitor, but whose death they transformed into 
a martyrdom. With them went ‘‘Suck-the-Rag’’ Shak- 
ovski, trapped in the British Embassy. Foulon told 
the people of France to “eat grass.” Afterwards thev 
stuffed him with it and then hung him. The Russian 
workers gave Shakovski the rag to suck and then shot 
him. With Shakovski went hundreds of others of like 


kidney, so if the Allied Powers were determined to. 


restore capitalism in Russia they would find: a la 
‘“Debats,’’ its ‘‘heads had been made to fly.’’ 
Amongst the flying heads was that of Protopopoff, 
and this is what the London ‘‘Daily Chronicle,” of 
September 11th, 1918, said of him:— | 


‘*Protopopoff, Minister of the Interior before the Revolution, was 
largely responsible for the collapse of the old regime. Scenting revolu- 


tion in the air, he decided to provoke a rising prematurely in order to ~ 


suppress it in a sea of blood, but the movement was too great to be in 
his ken or control, and all he did was. in a small way, to hasten the 
downfall of Tsardom. It was especially his deliberate holding up of 
food for Petrograd that irritated the people to breaking point.’’ 


Beneath the shock of the Mass Terror the dying mon- 
ster of German Imperialism shrivelled up in Ukrania, 
the British got back to Archangel, and the Czecho- 
Slovaks drew back from the Volga to beyond the Urals. 
The Allied press filled the world with horror at Soviet 
brutalities, but they had jubilant headings, such as 
these :— 
SOVIETS STRUGGLE WITH 

STARVATION, 


ALLIES DOMINATE SIBERIAN FOOD 
AREAS. 


FOOD DOLES IN RUSSIA. 
Such was the gloating of the capitalist ghouls over 
the organised starvation of millions, but the fact re- 
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mained that the Soviets still lived, and the Russian 


masses clung to them as to the Rock of Ages. 
And because they did, they were to be starved to 
death by Allied stategy and Allied force. 


Qe 
On September 12th the Swedish Socialist journal: 
‘¢Politiken,’’ came out with this :— 


‘Tt is a dastardly drama which the Allied States enuct in these days 
on the Russiun stuge. They have boasted of their humanc, democratic, free- 
dom-loving ideals They have bragged that they and they alone stand 
for State democracy and right of self-determivation. For these sacred 
ideals they have sucrificed life and blood In Russia they mock und 
insult their ideals, Their deadliest enemy could not besmirch them 
more than they do. Their action towards Russia is the worst possible 
crime against all that should be held precious by a democratic State. ... 
They fall on Russia with blows and kicks. They sent their robber troops 
into Russian territory. Their troops pushed their way from the Murman 
Coast, devastating and murdering. Their yellow friends began their 
rvobher march into Siberia. They recognized as un independent, war- 
faring natiow the inveding bands of Ozecho-Slovaks. which had no husi- 
ness to be on Russian soil, They paid and organized them in order 
that they should from the inside co-operate with the invading troops and 
drive away the hated Russian Government. According to international 
custom the diplomatists are inviolable. But they are under an obliga: 
tion to restrain their busy fingers, and not to touch the internal affairs 
of the foreign country in which they find themselves, Under protection 
af their diplomatie inviolability the Allied diplomatists have prepared 
hotbedu of organsed conspiracy against the Government Whose protee- 
dion they enjoy. Tu this gigantic plot figure bribes, military insurrec- 
tion, arrests, inurders, yes, ull the component parts of a conspiracy”? 


The neutral countries protested against the Mass 
Terror. | 


Dn the 16th September, Chitcherin replied for the 
Soviets. The answer was lenethy, hut its essence may 


| 


tr 
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he gauged by the following extract. 

‘The gentlemen who represent neutral Governments were not sent to 
Russia to defend the fundameutal rights of humanity, because the bloody 
reign of the late Tsar never brought a protest. 

‘We openly declare that neither hypocritical protests nor supplications 
will withhold punishment from those who bear arms for the capitalists 
against the workers, or who try to starve them and inveigle them into 
new capitalist wars. Equal rights and freedom will he assured to all 
those who do their duty lovully as citizens to the Socinlist Workers’ and 
Peasnnts’ Republic To them we are the bearers ef peuce; to our ene- 
mies, we are the embodiment of merciless warfarc.”’ 


On September 21st the Italian ‘‘Avanti’’ said :— 


“Ji owas nothing else than the shameless plots of the Preneh and 
English dipiomatic representatives which drove the Bolsheviks to grasp 
the bloody weupon of the Terror in scli-defence against their unscrupu- 
lous enemies.’’ | 
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The ““ Manchester Guardian’ said :-— 
““Ti was not until they felt their authority threatened by enemie 

within and without that they adopted terror as a deliberate political 3 
weapon for the maintenance of the Government. They pleaded not only- 
necessity, but reprisals, alleging that their enemies slew Bolshevik- 
without mercy or scruple whenever they could lay hands on ¢hem.’’ | 


The Allied Terror preceded the Red Terror, and not. 
until September, 1918, not until after ten months off 
Soviet rule, did the Allied Powers even allege any acts” 
of terrorism as excuse for their intervention. After all | 
that the Allied press had said about the odious char-# 
acters and pro-German activities of the Tsar and Tsar- 
ina, they dared not even use their deaths as a pretext” 
for Allied hostility.* 

Yet for ten months Allied Imperialism had waged ; 
pitiless war on the Russian masses. and there was.no 3 
instrument in the arsenal of crime which they exelud- 
ed. But Soviet Russia lived. Its power increased în. 
the midst of the most violent assaults upon its exist- 
ence. In other lands the workers were asking for ‘‘the - 
land for the peop!e’’—the Russian workers had got it. 7 
In other lands the workers were asking for publie 
ownership of mines and forests—the Russian workers 
had got it. That was the crime of Soviet Russia in the 
eyes of the International Money Bags; that was why 
they sought, by the medium of their Governnients, to 
carry death to Sovietism. 

That was why the German-British amalgamation 
sealed the Arctic door; why the Austro-Germans block- 
ed the way to Ukranian cornfields; why the Anglo-— 
French-Japo-Yanks straddled the Siberian granaries. 
That was why they put on to their pay rolls the dis- 
carded Generals and Ambassadors of Tsardom. That 
was why they organized starvation and subsidized 
ASSASSINS. | | 
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On September 22nd, the United States Government. 
issued to United States Ambassadors in all countries a 


Br 


*** Manchester Guardian’? ‘‘History of the War,’ vol. 8, page 370. 
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protest against the ‘Mass Terror in Russia.” There- . 


fore — 

‘éAeting solely in the interests of the Russian people themselves this 
Government expresses its sorrow at the existing state of terrorism. There 
fore all civilized nations should register their abhorence. Therefore you 
will ascertain if the Government to which you ure accredited will be dis- 
posed to take aetion.?? 

Never had the United States Government or any 
other capitalist Government taken such action while 
the Tsar was on the throne. Never had they regis- 
tered their abhorence or “taken action’’ against the 


“pogroms on the Jews, the wholesale destruction of the 


working-elasses, ‘the endless chain gangs of men and 
women who, with knout-eut, blood-dripping bodies, 
travelled the dreary road to Siberia. Then, they had 
no protests, no action. Now they were full of ‘‘hor- 
ror’’—the grinning shams! The Allied Governments 
were preparing for new moves. When the German 
excuse disappeared they must fall upon the Russian 
workers with some other, and if no other, the Allied 
armies would fall upon them all the same. 

A Soviet Deputy summed up the situation thus :— 

‘*fnelish Ministers, the German Government, the Washington Cabinet 
—-all these fighters ter the League of Nations stand actually not for a 
league of peoples, but for a league of eapitalistic States, a league of Im- 
perialistie Governments against Russia? 
On September 23rd. Major Wardwell, of the Amer- 
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visit, 
he replied: ‘‘Yes.”’ 
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The Soviet Government in September, 1918. not only 
paralysed the enemy within—it drove back the extern- 
al enemy on three fronts. It did that with a half- 
starved and half-armed people. It drove the British 
back to Archangel. Jt drove the Czecho-Slovak hordes 
back into Western Siberia. It drove the German-arm- 
ed Krasnoff back to the lower waters of the Don, and 
by the end of the month the people of the cities were 
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getting corn from the Volga in spite of every Allied 
effort at frustration. In the south the Austro-Germans 
had given up in despair all hopes of suppressing the 
Ukrania was rapidly extending, and that the Germans 
into Soviet Russia. The correspondent of the London 
Daily News” wrote: 

“The Soviet hus strengthened itsclf even nt a moment when few of the 
best troops are in the capitals, since the Soviet lepublie is being com- 
pelled to use its half-fermed. army to defend itself on three sides while 
guarding a fourth. 

In the previous June. Trotski, introdueing his pro- 
posals for the re-organization of the Russian armies, 
said :— 


“Tt the Sovicts can live through the next three months they live for 
ever”? 


On July 10th, the British Foreign Office. in its con- 
fidential docnment to members of the House of Com- 
mons, reported, ‘Troubles in Bulgaria,’’ “Ever in- 
ereasing unrest among the peasants and soldiers,’ 
“Bulgarian Government feeling for a separate peace.”’ 
By September the Soviet army had ripened into a real 
foret, aud by the end of September Bulgaria had rotted 
and was out of the war. 

The events of September furnished a new excuse— 
the old ones were discarded. 

On the 30th September Trotski addressed the All- 
Russian Executive. He said that Soviet power in 
Ukrania was rapidly extending, and that the Germans 
were no longer a menace. He added :— 

““Goerinany as a power dutverous to us is off the stage, and we shall 
yet prove to the Anglo-French capitalists that we, the Soviet Government, 
have not only got as good a right to exist us the predatory gangs that 
seek to destroy us, but that we have alsa the will and power to exist. 


To all ont enemies on ave side, to all onr friends on the other, we 
shall show that we are a Pewei—that we must live and shall live’? 


So ended September, 1918. 


THE COLLAPSE. 
When Germany in March, 1918, imposed peace upon 
erumpled Russia, the Allied Press summed up the re- 
sults. | 


} 
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it asserted that Russia, by her “‘treacherous’’ sub- 
mission, opened to the Austro-Germans the fields, fac- 
tories, mines and workshops of Russia; opened up to 
the Austro-Germans vast stores of raw material 
eoal, iron, steel, copper, corn and meat—and rendered 
abortive the Allied effort to defeat Germany by means 
of an economic blockade. | 

It was asserted that after the peace the Austro-Ger- 


mans had only to provide genus and munitions for 400 . 


instead of: 1400 miles cf front, that therefore the 
Austro-Germans had more than half their factories re- 
lieved from war for industrial purposes, while for 
both purposes—war and industrial—there were aug- 
mented supplies of raw material. 

It asserted that the Austro-Germans could thus în- 
crease guns and gunfire on the Western front with a 
smaller drain upon their resources. 

It asserted that the Austro-German Campaign in 
1917, whereby the Italian front had been shortened by 
two-thirds—from a horseshoe to a short straight line 
_-had trebled the Austrian reserves of men and guns, 
and that the cessation of war on the Eastern front in 
1918 increased the Austrian reserves tenfold, and made 
its position impregnable. 

The cessation of war with Russia was said to have 
enabled Germany at once to concentrate 2,000,000 addi- 
tional men on the Western front, and to transport to 
the west the vast gun power previously occupied in the 
East. In short, the so-called Russian treachery was 
alleged to have permitted the Germans to increase 
their man and gun power on the Western front at least 
threefold. 

Thus, so it was said, the Americans, even at 300,000 
per month, could not for many months land in France 
sufficient men to counterbalance the German increase, 
and General Maurice put it on record that at the de- 
elaration of the Armistice on iith November, 1918, 
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the German man and gun power in the west was in 
excess of the Allied and Ainerican forces that confront- 
ed them. 

Never did the Germanic armies occupy more terri- 
tory, or those arinies seem more uneonquerable, or the 
prospects of the Entente more gloomy than in the 
weeks which followed the March treaty. which signi- 
fied the submission and defection of the Russians. In 
the west Germanic men and guns were more numerous 
than ever. In the east the enemy was underfoot t, and 
the raw material of the Eastern World was spread as 
on an open table. Thus the German Master-class 
could talk boldly and defiantly of ‘‘no soft peace,” and 

“Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ for blood and slaughter 
„and Germanic vietory. 

Yet what did these reinforced German armies accom- 
plish?* Enormously augmented in power, they punch- 
ed a hole in the undermanned Fifth Army of Britain, 
and then a few divisions of Australians blocked them, 
stopped them, drove them back. The Germanic arm- 
ies by sheer weight of numbers sagged through the 
weakened French army to the edges of the Marne, and 
that was the end of them. The will to victory was 
gone. The mighty power of the German armies with 
ered in paralysis, a and within a few weeks the Empire 
for which those armies stood ceased to exist. Never 
as in May, was an Empire so apparently great. Never, 
as in October, was an Empire so erumpled and humbled 
in the dust. Why was it? Why change so sudden? It 
was not the power of Alhed armies without—it was 
Revolution within. And for Revolutions, as for all 
things else, there is a Cause. 

‘Germany is dying. she is no longer a menace on any front.—Chit- 
cherin, October nd, 1918. 

“Three months ago it was said that only half-mad Boisheviks would 
believe in the German Revolution We see now that Germany, from 


being a mighty Empire, has turned to rotten wood.’’—-Lenin, October 
vând, 1918, 
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When the Germans in their March treaty with the 
Russians imposed on the conquered the peace of power, 
the Manchester Guardian ‘‘History’’ said :— 

“If the German policy towards Russia had been in accordance with 
her professions. and reasonably generous towards the Russian people, the 
public argument between Czernin and Wilson might have led to a con- 
ference and general peace. Ag it was, the facts of the war in the Fast 
were all the time fighting against the efforts of humane men, and 
whether peace by negotiation was possible was decided by the actions af 
the German military party at Jirest °° 

Germany by the odious terms which she imposed 
upon Russia did more than four years of Entente 
atrocity propaganda had been able to accomplish. 
she earned for herself in that one act the moral de- 
testation of the masses of the world, that no man or 
nation can exist against universal abhorence. She 
arraigned against herself that enormous body of opin- 
lon în every country which is always prepared to be- 
lieve that there are two sides to every question. There- 
after there was only one. Thereafter the almost uni-- 
versal voice said, ‘‘Do to her as she does to others.” 
The Brest Treaty turned every neutral against her, be- 
cause no neutral could be sure of its own future. By 
her ignominious terms she made an enemy where she 
might have made a friend of Bolshevik Russia, and 
with Bolshivik Russia went millions of sympathisers of 
every nationality, including those of Germany and Aus- 
tria. Thus Germany weakened herself within and with- 
out. Herr David, Majority Socialist, speaking in the 
Reichstag, said :— 

“This is not peace by understanding. Tt is up unvarnished peace by 
fores. It Las shaken confidence in the honesty of German policy.’ 

That was it. That was the cause of defeat. The Im- 
perial grab for the earth, for its resources, and for 
the workers on the earth to work for the conquer- 
ors — all stood naked hefore the world — that of the 
entente was still garbed in the mantle of Democracy 
and Liberty. The one was discovered in the act. The 
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other still posed as pure and undefi led—that was its 
advantage. 

Thus the people of Germany could see that their. 
rulers were not fighting for German integrity. Their 
rulers, like the others, were using the population for 
spoilation and conquest. Their eyes were open—the 
others were yet to open. Thus the moral supports of 
Imperial Germany, the faith of its people im the right- 
eous cause, the defence of country, disappeared. The 
““unto this last,’’ the unconquerable wiil that alone can 
sustain armies in the field, disappeared. Thus insub: 
ordination, mutiny, strikes, riots, revolts, revolution, 
It was not German Imperialism that had permeated and 
dominated Russia. It was the revolutionary prine 
ples of Soviet Russia percolating through Germany, 
counter-blasting the mind-dope of its Master-class, and 
undermining the capitalist foundations of its military 


caste, that shook Germany like a hundred ‘‘offens 


sives,' and gave to Allied Cp oa its vaunted 
‘“‘wietory.’’ Thus, if the Allied cause was indeed the 
cause of ‘‘freedom’’ and ‘‘democracy,’’ it owed ag 
much to the spread of Bolshevik principles amongst the 
German masses as it did to any Russian army that ever, 
under the Tsar, t took the field for the same noble cause, 
It was at Brest that General Hoffman said to Trotsky, 
“You are the weaker,’’ and the answer came, “Yes, 
but we grow the stronger as we mamask your tactics,” 


and a few months later ue was so. To tear the mask 


from Allied Capitalism was not less a duty. 


CHAPTER. V. 


MASS HYPNOTISM. 


MUTUAL CORRUPTION. à 
TILE moment a country enters the war zone, things 
other than guns and shells appear upon the scene 
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There is no only a war between warriors. There is a 
war of rival provocateurs, procurers, defilers, debasers, 
souteneurs and suborners. The first objective is to 
debase the civil population of the enemy, the second is 
defile your own. | 

The first part is designated “enemy propaganda.”’ 
The object is to defeat the enemy censor, to drop or 
squit into enemy territory ev erything foi ‘bidden, to 
impregnate enemy subjects with doubt, discontent, re- 
volt. The value of literature dropped on enemy soil 
is nil. Both sides know that both sides are doing it. 
Both sides know that the origin is tainted.* Both sides 
have gangs to shout that the stuff is poison, and that 
the man who spreads it a pro-enemy, a leper to be 
ignored. All this business is spectacular—the real 
business is otherwise. 

Both sides struggle regardless of expense to induce 
citizens of the other country to do something against 
the interests of their race or country, or at least to 
accept a gift. The number of men who have been 
proved to have been the recipients of enemy money 
are very few, and they have been exchisively confined 


to the ranks of the reactionar ry and bourgeois classes. 


"Tt sa mat that tha nm 


it 15 ov that TIE corruptivle are Few, but Why be 
corrupted by the enemy Government when you can be 
corrupted by your own, with no risk and much glory? 
To be corrupted by the enemy is to walk in the valley 
of the shadow of death, and if discovered it is to per- 
ish in ignominy and shame 

So few the men, so poor the results, that everything 
would appear wasted, but it is not. It is not the thing 
done—it is the man who does it. It is not the informa. 
tion acquired, it is the man who sells it. It is not the de- 
"+ "Phe ef affect of such propaganda on the Germani people is very similar 
to that of the pi ‘Opa nda curried on by the (erman Government in the 
United States, It is being despised. und real popular movements seek by 
all means to avoid beine identified with the prem: uganda of a foreign Gov- 


ernment, because it damages their cause,"’-—''The Class Struggle,” 
March, 1918. 
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featist article of the pacifist speech—it is the man who 
does it for enemy pay. The corrupted men are the real 
assets. They do not carry their lives in their hands, their 
lives are carried for them by the agents of the govern- 
ments to whom they have sold themselves. Thus Rasput- 
in after corrupting Russian generals, furnished the 
means for their discovery. Thus Father Gapon, after be- 

ing corrupted by reactionaries, was sold to the revolu- 
_ tionaries, not merely to discredit Gapon, but to prove 
the revolutionary zeal of those who sold him. Thus as 
rival politicians savagely assail each other in the cham- 
her and embrace each other within the sanctuary of 
the Parliamentary bar, so the agents of rival Govern- 
ments scowled at each other in the streets of neutral 
Switzerland, and in the seclusion of their bedchambers 
exchanged secrets and delivered up to ‘each other the 
men they had corrupted. Thus the ‘‘discovery’’ of a 
traitor in enemy territory was always coincident with 


a similar discovery in your own— ‘My Bonnet Rouge’” 
Li &. bas) 


for your ‘‘Freie Zeitung. ’ 

This sort of marketing tends to destroy itself. After 
a while it ceases to exist, but the results are for-reach- 
ing and long-lasting. The ‘‘traitor’’ is an asset. He 
verves as a stimulant for rencwed cries of “‘Defeatist,”’ 
‘Pacifist’? and ‘‘Pro-Enemy.’’ The eries are howled 
at every citizen who desires an end to the bloody car- 
nival, or who refuses to see eye to eye with the war 
policy of the Government. The Government makes full 
use of the one snake in the barnyard. It declares that 
the country is full of them, and thus having created 
an atmosphere of mutual distrust amongst its people, 
it proceeds to assume fresh powers of despotism, and 
with those powers it deals out most atrocious punish- 
ments for words or acts that have not the remotest as- 
sociation with the enemy or with enemy gold. 

Thus, in September, 1917, the German Government 
issued the following :— 
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‘Foreign infintnee js at work trying Lo spread iscontent in the ranks 
of the home army by word and piunphlete und to incite protests anid 
strikes. . 0, Young German workers, do not let yourselves be excited by 
paid agents cf the Entente, .. |. To-day, when our Hieldgraven defend 
the Fatherland against a world af euenties, if would be an inexpiable 
erime if the younger Onen were to attack their fathers and brothers in 
the reur. Phey would cover theinselves with indelible shame. 


Thus, in October, 1917, the French Government issued 
as under :— , 

“AREA Hréesence of the secret intrigues multiplied by the enemy with the 
object of influeneing the national morals, the public authorities are faced 
with the baperioux duty of truking every effort Lo arrest a propaganda 
which seeks to disturb and veaken the country’? 

Yet these two Governments Spent millions of public 
money In trymg to defile, to prostitute, to transform 
into traitors and criminals, the population of the other 
What they did all other Governments did, and in this 
dirty work Lord Northcliffe Chief of the British SYS- 
tem, claimed to be the most successful, 

On October 6th, 1917, the Swiss Socialist journal 
““Volksrecht,”” situated in the midst of all the reeking 
defilers, procurers and souteneurs of International 
Capitalism, said :— 


“*On both fronts international propaganda is being conducted and 
combuted with the same filthy weapon—imean and contemptible slander’? 


With a nation properly doped, the greatest atrocity 
perpetrated by a Government upon a man or woman 
passes as an act of “national necessity.’’ Thus, in 
March, 1918, Helene Brion wrote to her lover Gaston 
Mouffard, a soldier at the front. Helene was tired of 
the war. She could sce no good in it. She wanted her 
lover. She told Gaston the thought that was in her. 
She was charged with writing a letter ‘‘of a nature 
likely to exercise a grievous influence on the spirit of 
the army and the population. How all France was 
to see Helene’s love letter was not stated. She came 
before Colonel Maritz, president of the first Conseil de 
Guerre. Helene got THREE YEARS. Gaston did not 
know the letter from his girl was wicked. He did not. 
deliver it to his superiors, who had previously read it. 
He was brought from the battlefield and sentenced to 


. gaol for SIX MONTHS, 
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In the same month in the same country, a father of 


“four children, three years in the battle-line, twice 


wounded, discharged as no longer fit for service, 
charged with ‘‘disloyal utterance’? — THREE YEARS. 

As in France, so in Germany, Austria, Hngland, 
Ameriea, the most atrocious punishments upon any 
flimsy pretext. Thus all belligerent Governments— 
both sides—gradually drove underground, or reduced 
to a state of hypnotic passivity, all the sections of 


their populations likely to ary ‘‘Shame’’ on their. 


bloody slanghters 


MANUFACTURED MADNESS. 

It is not enough to reduce the ‘‘peacemongers’’ to a 
state of terrorized passivity. It is necessary to stir 
amongst the civilian population men, women and 
children, a passionate lust for blood. 

To do this there must be an agency to stiritup. If 
a traitor can be hircd for £10,000, for much less can 


there be purchased a ferocious platform warrior. There. 


is no risk of gaol, or gallows, or undying ignominy, 
only eakes and ale, limelight, cheers and dollars. 

To work blood lust in the masses you must see those 
who have influence with the masses—clerical or indus- 
trial. You need not buy the entire congregation or 
membership—buy the preacher or leader. He will 
prove that dead men, dying men, broken hearts, ruined 


homes, rape, rampage, widows în millions, orphans in| 
trillions, go side by side with ‘Jesus and His love”! or 3% 


‘Workers of the World Unite.” 

Thus there appears in war time in every country a 
‘Department of Information.’’ Its business is to sup- 
ply glamor, gloss and glory; to subsidise critical journ- 


e 


als into patriotie paths; to keep human gramophonés 


financially oiled to do their ordained stunts; to keep à 


an army of spies; to supply free faked cables, and to 
keep picture shows supplied with rapes. robberies, 
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raplnes and murders until women faint with horror 
and men swell out with the will to slaughter. 

The “‘Atrocity’’ compaign was the principal weapon 
in the arsenals of rival Imperialisms. The Germans 
presented to horror-stricken audiences the rape of Ger- 
inan women in German Africa by black troops, with 
British officers looking on, also murder on top of rape 
at Tabora, in German Africa. What did not go into 
the picture went into the letterpress. They had dozens 
of ‘‘Miss Cavell’’ cases, in addition to ‘‘inhuman treat- 
ment to German prisoners of war.” They had gouged 
out eyes, cut-off noses, men torn to pieces, and the 
usual ericifixions In May, 1918, General Wrisberg 
said in the Reichstag that the British used a dum-dum 
bullet with paper filling. the dum-dum tore a hole as 
large as a fist, while the paper filling earried disease 
germs which completed anything the bullet left un- 
done. By these processes the German masses were 
made to regard the British people with quivering hor- 
ror. 


The British Government was not to be defeated. It 


said the Germans slaughtered old men and matrons, 
mutilated their prisoners, ravished bahies. nailed chil- 
dren to barn doors, poisoned weils, and conducted a 
“Corpse Factory,’’ in which economy and efficiency 
were carried to a gruesome limit. Corpses were tied in 
bundles of four, taken to the factory, fried, boiled. 
stewed or frizzled, turned into food, fat or nitro- 
glycerine, and sent back to the trenches as rations or 
high explosives. 

Neither Government left the population of the other 
a strip of decency or humanity. Both aroused in their 
people the passion to slaughter the ‘‘inhuman mon- 
sters’’ that composed the other. Thus both Govern- 
ments attained their objects—the attuning of their 
populations to the will to ‘‘go it’? and “stick it.” 

In hoth countries the atrocity pictures in music halls 
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and cinema shows were worked under the supervision | | | 
- and dictatorship of men who, before the war, had been « 
preachers of ‘‘internationalism,’’ the ‘‘class struggle,”’ 
the doctrine that there are but two nations, the ex- 
ploiters and the exploited. Both men, for similar in- 3 
ducements, proved in passionate perorations, that their | 
life-long promulgations were only froth and bubble. #4 

Speech-faking and eable-faking was done by both @ | 
German and British. The Germans subsidized Wolff’s 4 
Agency, and the British subsidized Reuter’s. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s speeches were doctored by both sides, # 
They kept out or put in whatever served their baneful M 
purpose. Speeches delivered by public men in one 

LE country were given in a diluted or exaggerated form 
in the other. Everything was done to excite the popu- ~ 
lation to the mad frenzy imputed to the population of 
the other, and soldiers died that democracy such as 
this might] ive. ! 

In Berne. Berlin, Vienna, London, Paris, Copenhagen = 
and Amsterdam, regular bureaux of false information # 
existed on the subsidies of Governments. Amsterdam, 
Berne and Copenhagen maintained fake news agencies. @ 
They published reliable information from non-existent 
correspondents, and this was transmitted to London or 


€ 


Berlin, whichever it suited, to spur the will to victory. 

This is ‘‘controi of the mind of the public by con- 
trolling the knowledge which reaches that mind.’’ It 
is organised mass hypnotism. It is the modern instru- 
ment of the oligarchy of Finance. It is the most con: 
plete form of autoeracy, because the mass victims, with, 
their doped minds, moving to the will of their spen- 
gallie spellbinders, imagine they are free agents follow- 
ing the dictates of their individual judgments. À 

In England the people were told how the Australians |, 
left their farms to the briars and the brambles, their # 
sheep and cattle to wander in the wilderness, and their | 
erops to rot while they sailed forth to England. Aus- = 
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trelians, the English were told, indulged in no smiles 
or laughter. They wore a grim expression, and were 
a sample of patriotic purpose which English slackers 
should follow. In Australia Ambrose Pratt, prodding 
others on to slaughter, did ‘Why should we fight for 
England,” and in it he said of England: ‘‘There is no 
light, no laughter; no worker takes a holiday, they 
weep to leave their jobs.’’ This sort of stimulus was 
done in all countries for the same purpose and the same 
inducemcnt. 

‘The most potent agency of Capitalism in this mass 
hynotism was the Daily Press masquerading in the garb 
of national fervor. Speaking of the situation in Ger- 
many, the ‘‘Munchener Post’’ said: — 


“*Xumpers of German papers have sold themselves to vested interests 
with the object of deceiving and befooling the people. Vested interests 
erruted by the war are buying up newspapers in order to carry on that 
form of political propaganda which suits their own interests. Official 
departments, too, in Germany, are trying to hound and coerce the press 
into publishing particular articles,’’ 

That statement was true of every country in the war. 
French vapers were known to receive Government sub- 
sidies to encourage their war fervor, and while the Tsar 
lived three of the prominent journals of Paris received 
subsidies from the Russian Government to sing the 
glories of Tsardom. 

Jn no country was the ‘‘ Atrocity Campaign’? so scien- 
tificially conducted as in the United States. It sur- 
passed all others in brutal intensity, and incited the 
passions of the populations not only against the ex- 
ternal foe, but against all those within who failed 

„to toe the line in abject submission to the Bossdom that 
ran the country. There was the usual war institute for 
the dissemination of ““publie information,’’ and after 
the war the chairman, George Creel, openly admitted 
that the so-called ‘‘German plots’? and LW.W. con- 
spiracies were mostly newspaper fakes, without found- 


***Munchener Post," July 8ist, 1917 . 
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ation in fact. There was a ““German Plot,” but nine- 
tenths of the allegations were based upon the one- 
tenth fact.* . % 


Creel said :— 


‘There was no medium of appeal that we did not empley, using 3 
equally the wireless, the cable, the written word, the poster, the painted @ 
sign, and the motion picture. 

+“ Every disorder, every manifestation of unrest was ascribed to the 


LWW. or the Boisheviki. .... No effort was made at distinetion— 
Labor demonstrations, Mooney protests, Socialist meetings, ali being © 
lumped together. Out of the same cloth, though different in pattern, - 
were the ‘German spy’ fakes.... Every untoward incident, almost every 
fire, explosion, accident or disaster on land or sea was credited to ‘the 
German spy system,’ every local revolt to the Bolsheviki. Wleadliners 
carried the word in the largest type.’’ 

Out of these now admitted ‘‘fakes,*’ fear, hysteria, 
prejudice and fearful racial hatreds were developed. 
Creel denied responsibility, but his power was auto- 
eratic. He admitted that under this ‘‘manufactured | 
madness’’ good men were done to death, and honest 
organizations stamped out of existence. 

În 1917, the miners of Bisbee, Arizona, went on 
strike. The American press at once started a slander 
campaign. It alleged the strike to be the product of” 
German intrigue and J. W. W. conspiracy. Under the” 
banner of patriotism the Bosses organized a ‘Public 
Safety Committee,’’ organized an armed Thuggery of 
2000 men, rounded up the miners, their wives and chil- 
dren, drove them into waiting cattle trucks, freighted 
them hundreds of miles, and then, at Hermanos, in New 
‘Mexico, threw them out, foodless and waterless, into! 
the desert. Creel. the head of the American ‘‘Com- 
mittee of Publice Information,” said: ‘‘The strike was. 
not an I W.W, movement, nor even remotely (Germană 
intrigue.’ Yet the millionaire knaves who inspired 
and financed the outrage upon the workmen and their: 
families went unpunished. Patriotism was debauched: 
to serve the ends of Capitalism and to cloak its crimes. 


“Sec Oreel’s articles in ‘Everybody's Magazine’’ for February. March@ 
and April, 1919 
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Thus were would-be strikers waraiysed with terror and | 
“the world made safe.” 
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Australia was far from the battle zone, but nowhere 
7 on earth was the censorship so odious. The Tsar made 
4 a smudge; the Kaiser left a blank; and capitalist Eng-. 
1 land permitted the use of the word ““eensored’’; but 

the Government of Australia would not permit any in- 

dication that the censor had destroyed or inverted the 
sense of an article. Moreover the censorship was only 
„applied to the working class journals, and the capital- 
ist dailies had an unrestricted license. In Australia, 
when no Courts could be found to convict a man, or 
when the verdicts in the lower Court were set aside by 
the Supreme Court and the man set free, the Military, 
with the consent of the Ministry, stepped in, seized him 
and deported him to other lands—that did not apply 
merely to men of alien origin; it applied to men of 
English birth and origin. Australian workmen whose 
parents were Australian were dismissed from the public 
services because their grand-fathers or grand-mothers 
were German, while the populace were expected to 
sing “‘God save’? a man whose grand-father was also 
German. Australians of English origin were stuek in 
internment camps with German prisoners, and all who 
raised a protest. were alleged to be German sympath- 
isers—so were the protesters silenced. Men were seiz- 
ed ou the denonncement of Mining Magnates and Com- 
pany Bosses, and every crime was covered with the 
label “‘German.’’ It was not only during the war, but 
after the war—no Court, no judge, no trial—merely 
scizure and condemnation on the denunciation of men 
with a pull upon the Military or the Ministry, and to 
i these odious practices, to these violations of every 
| principle of justice, men who all their lives had been 
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professing Sociausts gave their consent and their sig- 
natures. Under the mask of ““patriotism”? and in the 
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name of ‘‘freedom'” they became the associates and 
instruments of the most detestable reaction.* 
It was John A. Hobson who, in one of his books, said: 
‘‘The most important lesson of modern warfare is the 
fact that a knot of men financiers, profiteers, and 
politicians—can capture the mind of a nation, arouse 
its passion, and in the name of patriotism impose a 
policy of slavery.’’ 
Old man Walt Whitman wrote these words :— 
Justice is not settled by legislators and laws—it is in 
the Soul, 

It cannot be varied by statutes, any more than love 
pride, the law of gravity, can. ~ 

It is immutable—it does not depend on ialorities=3 
majorities or what not, come at last before the 
same passionless and exact tribunal. 

And some day the men to whom we have referred 
will get ‘‘justice’ —justice measured out by the dia- 
bolical machinery of their own creation—an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 


nm | 


MASS MENTALITY 


The German owned or subsidized journals in all 
neutral eountries—se did the Allies. The Germans 
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spent millions.on propaganda in neutral countries— 
so did the Alles. The Germans spent enormous sums 
io acquire or rent cinema shows in neutral countries 
—gso did the Allies. The Germans plastered the walls 
of neutral cities with picture posters—so did the Allies. 
In every large city in every neutral cu black- 
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“În November, 1917, an Australian whose parents were ae A suta d 
had persoual and political differences with one of the wealthy residents 
of his loculity. A few days later this man received the following from 
the Commandant of his District :— 

‘*Whereas you are suspected of having acted or being about 

to act in a manner prejudical to the public safety.’ 
Therefore the Commandant, without explanation or accusation, ordered 
the ‘‘suspect’’ to the ‘“appointed blade ' and his family for months was 
left to sustain itself as best it could. Later on the ‘‘suspect,’’ having 
received his lessam, was permitted to go back to his work and his home. 
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mailers, corruptors, ‘and bribe-takers swarmed like 
cavrion crows, and in such countries men grew rich by 
taking money from both sides and selling both. 


Into this work the American “Committee of Public 
Information” jumped with both feet, and displayed a 
singular apitude. It not only said: Public opinion is 
a vital military factor.’ It said: ‘Public opinion is a 
vital trade factor.” Everywhere, in pictures and post: 
ers and cinema shows, it advertised the Allied cause 
side by side with the superiority of Yankee products 
over all the rest. Not only did it send its own men for 
patriotic and trade trips to other lands, but it brought 
editors and politicians and traders out of Mexico, Ar- 
gentine. Switzerland, Spain, and Scandinavia, France, 
Holland, and Italy to the U. S. filled them with good : 
things, loaded them with price lists of goods to be sold, 
and sent them back to their own countries beaming 
with the light of patriotie truth. 


The war gave America a monopoly of cinema pic- 
tures. It was difficult for a house to run without the 
American article. Therefore the U. S. Government, 
after it entered the war, gave no license to exporters 
except on agreement that the pictures should only be 
let to those houses in neutral countries where the Ger- 
man product was barred. It was good patriotism, also 
good trade; the German dope was gradually worked 
off the neutral market and the right dope injected. 
A new mass-mind was created—no longer pro-German 
but pro-Ally. One idea shut out, another injected ; 
one sheep through the fence, the others follow; one 
stampeding steer, away starts the herd, Suggestion, 
Repetition, Infection: the deed is done; thus Capital- 


‘ism maintains its domination by the methodical de- 


bauchery of nationality. Such was the debauchery 
developed that the French journal “Le Rire’’ pub- 
lished a cartoon representing two journalists sitting at 
a table. One said, ‘What news?’’ and the other said, 
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I worry not; I believe nothing but that which I my- 
self invent.’’ 
Belgium was a conspicuous instance of this work. 


~The Germans during their occupation, through their i: 


journals, posters, and cinemas, and various other de- 
vices, created a pro-German mob-mind; and when the 
Allies went into Belgium, they found themselves up 
against a hostile population. So much so that the Brit- 
ish Government had to maintain in Belgium an army 
of occupation until the counter propaganda eould get 
in its work. This was entrusted to Professor Purves, 
He organized journals, cables, news posters, and eine- 
ma pictures as antidotes to the German poison. He 
gradually produced a mob-mind of the desired brand; 
and this sort of hideous mass hypnotism produced by 
German Capitalism one year and by British Capital- 
ism the next, is designated ‘‘democracy.’’ 
Another glaring instance was the United States. 
For three years the injected dope was “Neutrality,” 
and under its contemptible spell the American mass 
voted neutrality, and the cries of tortured Europe 
floated by deaf ears. ‘Within a few weeks of that 
vote it suited “American financial interests to go into 
the war. At once it was necessary to change publie 
opinion, the spellbinders got to work, the cinemas 
turned on the horrors, the papers featured the con- 
quest of New York by Germany and the rape of Amer- 
ican women, and the deed was done. In the twinkling 
of an eye the millions were howling against the policy 
of neutrality for which they had voted; and tarring, 
feathering. torturing, burning any body who dared to 
stand for the voted policy of the country. This horri- 
ble state of affairs was stood for by the wealthy and 
so-called ‘‘intelleetuals,’’ and they embalmed it with 
the beautiful word ‘‘Democracy.’’ So long as the 
mass can get food and a job, so long are they the vie- 
tims of this organized dopery ; and only actual starva- 
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tion and the hard facts that penetrate the belly can 


teach them the truth, and impel them to the only possi- 
ble remedy. 


Every belligerent country carried on an inter-change 
of “‘iberty”’ and War.to End War”: spruikers. On 
both sides of the trenches populations were gassed with 
the same formulae and methods, but none carried it 
out with more diabolical perfection than the American 
Bureau of ‘Public Information’’—it set the pace to 
all the others. 


In France it had a permanent staff of 740, and a 


couple of thousand French agents going on and off 
the payrolls—payment by results. In September, 1918, 
one of the principals of the American Bureay deserib- 
ed to group around a table, of whom the writer was 
one, the working of the “system.” There was the 
usual fake news, fake cab) es, fake pictures, “stick ip 
talkers and advertisement of American goods. In ad- 
dition, agents were maintained in towns, villages, and 
industrial mille and factories. The agents had to re- 
port on all cases of local dissatisfaction or war sick- 
ness. If it resulted from agitation, the names of the 
agitators, their occupations, qualifications, and prin- 
eipal arguments had to be forwarded. The agitator 
must then be approached by some local patriot who 
knows him bersonally, or by his shop manager, to in- 
form him that they have heard of an excellent position 
in some other area which they think the agitator’s 
ability will just fit, and which they will help him to get. 
Agitation will, of course, be incompatible with the re- 
sponsibilities of his new position. If the agitator takes 
the glad hand, he will disappear .and the area he had 
previously infested and infected will he invaded by a 
cinema show, a brass band, “O My Country’? oratory, 
and “‘off she goes again.”’ 

If the agitator would not see the good thing he must 
be called up for military service, although this must 


— 
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be done with discretion, because the calling up of 


Andrieu, of the Metal Workers’ Union, caused a most 
inconvenient strike; but with the persons of less im- 


portance and less ‘‘pull’’ it could be safely and proper- 


ly done. | 


If the ‘‘agitator’’ was too old to be sent to the 
front, and too stupid to be converted, he had to be 
snowed under with ‘‘pro-enemy’”’ slander, or a “‘frame- 
up’’ had to be seeured, and the man gaoled. The 
safety of the nation was the objective; to secure it 
every method was justifiable, and by one means or 
another war sickness must be conquered, and fresh 
war vitality pumped into the jaded nerves of the 
mangled population. 

One of the men at the table asked, ‘‘Is there much 
war sickness in France?’ And the agent replied, 
“Plenty oct, : 

‘Why?’ _ 

‘Well, sick of the war for one thing. ‘High prices 
for another; and then, tne longer the war lasts, the 
more the people see the Capitalist foundations of the 
war.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you believe this war has 
a Capitalist origin?” 

“e Dome you! 

“Of course not! It is a war for the liberty of the 
world, a war against militarism, a war to guarantee 
that no nation shall be ruthlessly trodden on by an- 
other.”’ | 

‘That's all right, that is the dope I'm putting out. 
Now we’ll have a drink.” 
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This spy and dope and dollop system operated in 
every country. In the House of Commons Mr. 
Pringle, a Liberal M.P., said the English institution for 
the corruption or suppression of men and women was 
started as a section of the Ministry of Munitions, under 
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Lloyd George, and was afterwards linked to the Minis- 


try of information. He stated that large pecuniary 
inducements were held out to trade union officials 
and sometimes with success—to make secret reports 
as to ““agitators” and “anti-patriots”? inside their 
unions. Havelock Wilson, of the Seamen’s Union, 
was openly charged by Arthur Henderson with hand- 
ling £50,000, of which he, Wilson, dared not explain 
the origin. Tom Richardson, M.P., alleged that the 
clerical work for Wilson's Patriotic Crusade was done 
in the War Office, Four hundred ‘‘Patriotie Trade 
Unionists,’’ at £1 per day and expenses, were engaged 
to demonstrate in Coventry against the munition 
strikers. In the great workshops, men were bribed to 
Spy upon their comrades, to report “‘slackness’’ and 
‘agitators’? and ‘‘pacifists,’’? and some of the phizgigs 
actually stimulated trouble in order to have something 
to report, and prove themselves worthy of their tainted 
pay and their talented corrupters. 

The London “ Exveryman,”” speaking of an English 
Labor leader, said, ““The whole habit of his mind is 
bourgeois,’’ and the next week a writer in the same 
journal said? ‘‘As for hig deplorable respectability, îs 
not that one of the worst and most fundamental char- 
acteristics of the British working man. Is it not the 
chief cause of the swift and easy nobbling of his Par- 
liamentary representatives?’ > 

Arthur Henderson said: “Labor has only been 
trusted out of the country when it undertook a Govern- 
ment Mission.” He had been a member of the Govern- 
ment—he knew. 

Phillip Snowden, during the elections of 1918, said 
of Lloyd George: “He bribed Labor leaders by the 
offer of office and honors; he subsidised landlords and 
profiteers; he used publie money to mislead publie 
opinion; he used the press to advertise himself and to 
defend his policy : he suppressed civil liberties and im- 
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prisoned honorable men for mild expressions of 
opinion; he bribed the landlords by a Protectionist 
Corn Bill while refusing a wage of 30/- a week (equal 
in pre-war value to 12/-) to the agricultural laborers. 
He has multiplied parliamentary offices to add to the 
number of his bought supporters. In short, his ad- 
ministration has been the most corrupt that this 


country has known since the days of Lord North.’’* 


be 
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The British Bureau of ‘‘Public Information’? was 
under the control of the Canadian, Max Aitken, whom 
George had made Lord Beaverbrook. Beaverbrook 
surrounded himself with a group of clever colonials— 
Canadian, South African, and Australian——who closely 
followed American methods. There was the same sort 
of international, interchangeable propoganda. The 
writer was asked his opinion about the advisability of 
inviting from Australia a group of ‘Joyal’? Labor 
leaders and ‘‘loyal’’ Labor journalists. The writer 
suggested it would be better to bring over the ‘‘sus- 
pects’’—they might be enabled to ‘see the light,’ 
and new war assets built up. A list of desirable con- 
verts was compiled; but before the suggestion could 
be acted upon, the war began to totter to its finale; 
so the trip was lost. | 

The British had ‘‘ Public Information”? institutes all — 
over the States. They were under Colonel Bryan, a 
co-director on the Canadian Presidential Trust with 
Grant Morden, the ‘‘Dope Scandal”! man. It was ad- 
mitted in the House of Commons that the British 
agents in the United States numbered about 4506, but 
the amount of money spent on propaganda in the 
United States was never stated. | 

There were. similar agencies in all parts of the 


Y 


*Robert Smillie, of the Miners’ federation, was offered the Coal Con- 
trollership and afterwards the Food Controllership. Both positions 
carried salaries of thousands of pounds per annum—Smillie refused both. 
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world, supposed to be of local, spontaneous growth, but 
all financed by Great Britain. The persuasion money 
passed through one or other of the trading corpora- 
tions operating in the region. Thus, in Asia, the cash 
passed through Tobacco Trust agencies „under Cun- 
liffe Owen. In Switzerland jt passed through the 
stock-broking establishment of Richard Guinness, a 
patriotic Britisher, with a succession of German wives. 
The financial house of Charles Hambro & Co. paid out 
in Spain and Scandinavia, while in Australia the 
cheques for expenses were passed to galvanised pa- 
triots by the firm of Dalgety & Co. This was superior 
to the German method of working through diplomatie 
agencies. The advantage of passing publie funds 
through industrial and commercial houses instead of 
political activities was that a beautiful business skin 
was given to the most ugly operation. And so the 
good work went on the wide world over. 


THE APOSTATES. 

The American ‘‘ Alliance of Labor and Democracy,”’ 
sustained by money from Governments and Trust 
Bosses, had its counterpart in the “ British Workers’ 
League,’’ run by trade union officials and Government 
cash. The ‘‘Social Democratic League’’ of America, 
run by Government agents, had its counterpart in the 
English ‘National Socialist Party,’’ run by the stool 
pigeons of the Government. With one exception the 
leaders of these two camouflage institutes got int 
Parliament with Tory support, and the ‘‘Manchester 
Guardian,’’ referring to some of them by name, said 
they could carry any flag, any policy, with an equal 
show of sincerity for the same consideration. 

In war time human flesh, even the poorest, acquires 
a value. Even the slum dweller and the beggar in the 
gutter are good to wield a bayonet for the land in 
which they starved. Socialist chiefs and Labor leaders 
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radical papers remained outside the charmed cirele. 
Presently all the great shipping, landed and financial 
interests ranged themselves behind George. George 
was their hero. They forgot everything even pro- 
fits—for their country. They joined in the loud hos- 
anahs, George was the man who ought to be Prine 
Minister. 

There was a smart young Canadian named Aitken. 
He made a fortune in cement deals and land booms. 
When he was 32 years of age (1910) he went to Eng- 
land, went into Parliament, bought a newspaper, made 
close friendship with Carson the UJ! sterman, with Bonar 
Law, brother Canadian, and later on made up à quar- 
tette by the inclusion of Lloyd George, uring the 


autumn of 1916 these four motored and suppered and 


slept and breakfasted together, and talked of their 
beloved country. It was unfortunate that just about 
the same time masked slander dogged the steps of the 
Prime Minister Asquith, and strange figures in door- 
ways whispered unprintable stories. The Northeliffe 
papers charged him with ineapacity, and orators who 
had filled the earth with his praises suddenly discov- 
ered his German connections. 

On December 4th, 1916, an article appeared in the 
Northeliffe ‘‘Times,’’ based on facts known to a few 
in the inner circle of Empire. Somebody had violated 
the secrets of the sanctuary. Asquith resigned, Lloyd 
George became Prime Minister, Northcliffe became a 
““Viscount,’’ Aitken became Lord Beaverbrooke, Min- 
ister of Information and Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Laneaster—more business. 

Lloyd George did to others what the ‘Old Gang’? 
had done for him. He opened the door to “Labor 
Leaders,’’ took them in, fed them, and put something 


in their pockets. Out of 73 paid positions in the Min- 


istry, Labor M.P.’s got eight. Two were in £5000, two 
on £2000, three on £1500 and one on £1000, and for this 
they were expected to inject the dope that they could 
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in some way influence the policy of the other sixty-five. 

The leader of the Labour Party, Henderson, was a 
member of the British Cabinet. He was against the 
Stockholm Conference. Lloyd George was for it. So 
Henderson went to Russia and came back converted to 
‘the proper view. Lloyd George was in France and 
failed to leave a message that he had changed his mind. 
So Henderson, thinking he heard his master’s voice, 
went to a Labor Conference and expressed the wrong 
opinion. For that he had to resign £5000 per year. 
Lord Milner, Lord Northcliffe, and other members of 
the Government expressed opinions for which the Gov- 
ernment did not stand, but they were not called upon 
to resign. Henderson was victimized. George could 
safely do to him what he dare not do to Northcliffe or 
Milner. Working men have walked out of their jobs 
as a protest against victimization—but not Henderson’s 
colleagues. On the contrary they rushed his job. 
Barnes got it, and nothing could drag him from it. Yet 
those men asked the country to believe that they in 
some way, or any way, influenced the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of England. 4 

While this was going on, and while West Indian 
negroes were fighting on the West Front to preserve 
the Empire, the British Government in the West Indies 
was suppressing with gunpowder the effort of the 


negroes to form a union as a safeguard against the rap- - 


acity of their masters. The British Government (June, 
1918) justified the shooting of West Indian workers on 
the ground that their efforts to form trade unions were 
the result of German propaganda. Yet the same Gov- 
ernment could, at the same time, enter into direct rela- 
tions with the Germanized Government of Finland be- 
cause it was anti-socialistie and pro-capitalist. The 
‘“Intransigeant’’ of Paris had said: “A state of war 
does not permit of different shades of opinions.’’ But 
the only opinions the majority of working-class leaders 
possessed in any country— German or British—were the 


—— 
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opinions of their masters, and to ‘‘the Master’s Voice”? 
they conformed their conduct. 

Mrs. Pankhurst was sent on a trip to Russia at 
a time when others were prohibited from travelling 


She was sent to the United States while the delegate of 


the British Trades Union Congress (Miss Bondfield) 
was refused a passport. The Labor Ministers could not 
prevent even that case of flagrant partiality. They 
permitted it and stood for it. They stood for every in- 
iquity, partiality and close-up that the Government 


cared to perpetrate. Their conduct from beginning to - - 


end constituted the strongest arguments against coal- 
ition. They were im such a helpless, hopeless minority 
that every act of the Coalition compromised them. But 
that did not trouble their consciences. They found a 
hundred subtle reasons in favor of the Coalition and 
deserted it only when threatened with political ex- 
tinction. Then they found excuses for desertion in the 
acts for which they stood sponsor. They. accepted the 
capitalist exposition of the Russian situation, and held 
up their hands in orthodox horror at the wickedness of 
the Russian masses. One of the foremost English Labor 
leaders during the elections of 1918 exclaimed proudly: 
‘‘T was the first in England to denounce them. How 
dare they call me Bolshevik?’’ Such were the lamps in 
the darkness. the shining lights on the path to New Jer- 
usalem. 

All that has been described — bribery, brutality, 
thuggery .corruption, deception, suppression, the hes 
and the infamies ,the cries of Bolshevik orp ro-enemy, 
the spies in the workshops, the purchase of support for 
cash, or place or ‘‘honors’’; the interchange of spruik- 
ers and seribes to preach in their own land the fervor 
for war on others; the whipping and spurring of war- 
weary masses to the last ditch of exhaustion—all this 
to maintain ‘‘morale’’ by the degradation of every 
moral code—this under both Imperialisms, Germanie 
and Allied, was designated ‘‘a vital necessity of war." 
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The war, which showed the use of big 
guns, bombs, and poison gas, also 
showed men the use of lying on the 
grand scale. .... Instances could be 
numbered by the hundreds of incred- 
ible statements circulated during the 
war, greedily swallowed by the public 
without questioning. — Melbourne 
“Age,” August 12th, 1919, 


CHAPTER VI, 
THE ENCIRCLEMENT OF 1919. 


IRONSIDE AND MANNERHEIM 

NO sooner did the German Overlords find that their 
populations were rising, their ships of war flying the 
Red Flag, and their warriors declining to fight, than 
they opened negotiations for an armistice. Allied Cap- 
italism stipulated many things for Germany to do, but 
there was one thing it stipulated that Germany should 
not do. It was not to withdraw any more troops from 
the occupation of Finland, the Baltic Provinces, or Uk- 
rania until the Allied Powers were prepared to take up 
in these areas the war against the Soviets. 

As early as October 14th, the London “Times”? said: 

‘‘All competent observers who have Jatcly been in Youssia appear un- 
animous that on the withdrawal of the German military support, whieh, 
apart from the armistice negotiations, has already begun, no bourgeois 
Government can maintain itself in Ukraine for # week. he re-uuion of 
the greater part of Evropean Russia under a central Bolshevist Goverti- 
ment is thus, at any rate, by no means u remote prospect? 

Weeks before the Armistice, and while the two Im- 
perialisms were at war with each other, their respective 
Governments negotiated on the Russian situation, and 
on the 6th November—five days before the Armistice 
—the German Junker journal the ‘‘Kreuz Zeitung,’’ 
announced that the Kaiser’s Government had consented 
to keep German troops in Rusisa until relieved or as- 
sisted by the troops of the Allied Powers. 
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From Finland the Germans had begun the with- 
drawal of their troops in September, and it became | 
evident that without foreign bayonets the local reac- | 
tionaries could not exist. In early October, while the À 
war was still on, and weeks before tue declaration of | 


any Armistice, the Finnish butcher, General Manner- 
heim, left Finland, went to England, was the ouest of : 
the Government, and interviewed by the English press | 
he spoke of the splendid work done by the Germans.* me | 
This was the man whom the British Government de- À 
lighted to honor, and who went back to Finland with me 
-promises of recognition and support, while he in his 
turn promised to render to British Capitalism the same "MP 
whole-hearted support which he had previously ren- “à 
dered to the German. It was of this monster and his | 
clique that Hyndman had said only a few months prev- | 
i0usly** that ‘rather than see the wealth which they 
had amassed taken from them by the rising Social 
Democrats, they deliberately set their country under 
the heel of Germany.” Yet, when in October and Nov- 
ember Hyndman saw the head serang Of that horrid 
gang a welcome guest in England, he made no protest. | 
Like a dutiful Government Socialist he remained silent. 
This Mannerheim, whom Havelock Wilson union 
carried backward and forward without protest, the 
working-class crowds in Stockholm howled at as a 
‘“‘murderer,’’ and in Norway the Government so feared 
a popular rising that it asked him to keep out of the 
country. In March, 1919, on a jerrymandered fran- 
chise, with 100,000 Socialist voters dead, or in gaol, or 
off the rolls,** with no free speech, and a rigid suppres- 


*See ‘Manchester Guardian’ far November 19th, 1918, 
** "New Europe,’’ July 25th, 1918, 
**' "To make sure of crushing Socialism, Mannerheim called in the Ger- 
mans, who seconded his enterprise of extermination, and his relations i 
with Berlin were so close that he was preparing fos the advancement of = i 
a German Prince to the throne of Helsingfors. Now tlie same Manner- ! 
heim has heen received in London and Paris by official personages.’’—- 
‘‘Le Populaire,’ December 16th, 1918. A 
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sion of Socialist newspapers, the Socialists scored 80 
out of 200 seats.* If they had got a majority they 
would, as at Vladivostock, in August, 1918, have been 
shot or gaoled. For such as General Mannheim, for 
such liberty and such democracy, the British Govern- 
ment stood sponsor and supporter. This man, the asso- 
ciate of Von der Goltz, was now to link up with Gen- 
eral Ironside, the Allied commander at Archangel, for 
the 1919 onslaught upon Soviet Russia. 


In the Archangel section the Allied troops became 
‘“‘unreliable.’’? In plain words, they mutinied against 
the work of smashing the strikes of Russian working- 
men.** To remedy this state of affairs the entire 
naval and military services around Archangel were 
turned into purely volunteer services at very high rates 
of pay. Those English, French and Americans to whom 
even more money furnished no attraction, were re- 
turned to their various nationals, and ‘‘volunteers’’ 
brought back. England raised the pay in this area to 
8s. per day, and naval services to a like amount. The 
advertisements appeared in the English press during 
March, under the heading, ‘‘Men for North Russia.” 
The agreement was to be for nine months, free kits and 
uniforms, and in addition to ordinary pay ‘‘there would 
be a river transport allowance of £2 2s. per week, 
which will start on April 15th.” So by killing Rus- 
sian workmen, a man could earn as much as £21 Qs. 
per month. | 


THE GERMAN BALTS. 

The provinees of Esthonia, Livonia, Courland, and 
the part of Lithuania wedged between Courland and 
the Prussian border, embrace 50,000 square miles, and 
5,000,000 people. 

For centuries these provinces have been the prey of 

*London ‘‘Times,’’ February 116h, 1919.—At the 1916 election the 
Socialist won 103 out of 200. 


**See ‘‘Philadelphia Ledger’’ of April 11th also debates in the Amer- 
ican Senate. | 
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rival robbers—Prussian, Russian, Polish and Swedish 
—but, since the days of Peter the Great, the military 
master has been Russian. 

The chief seaports and cities of the Baltic Provinces 
were founded by German traders in the thirteenth 
century. From that date they have been the master 
class, controllers of land, finance and industry, the ex- 
clusive holders of local political power, and the impos- 
ers of economic slavery upon the local races, 

For two centuries the German Balts were the staunch. 
est supports of Tsarist Governments. In return they 
were permitted to be sole rulers in the Baltie Pro- 
vinces, and Tsarist soldiery were always at their dis. 
posal for the subjection of rebellious workers. 

The Baltic masses therefore staggered under a double 
voke, that of the German Balts, and that of the Rus- 
sian bureaucracy—the former were the economic task- 
masters, the latter the military oppressors. The Ger- 
man Balts and Russian autocracy were akin, but since 
the Balts came closer to the daily life of the people, the 
Baltic masses had a more implacable hatred against 
the German Balts than even against the Russian auto- 
eracy. 

Thus the Baltic masses have always been the fore- 
most and most reliable in every Russian revolutionary 
movement. The Revolution in 1905 showed how in- 
tense was the hatred of the Baltic peasants to their 
brutal Teutonic landlords, and only the influx of many 
Cossack regiments saved the Baltic Barons from utter 
extermination. The hostility of the two classes was 
not less intense in Riga and the other industrial centres. 
Again, in March, 1917, the regiments of the Baltic 
Provinces were the first to participate in the revolution. 
and were always the most reliable military agents of 
Soviet authority. 

On April 12th, 1917, the First Provisional Govern- 
ment of Russia granted ‘Home Rule” to the Baltic 
Provinces, and as such autonomy meant government by 
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peasants and prolet 
lords, ie te ds an 


ne the Baltic baronage of land- 
inanciers saw their robber power 

disappearing Thus they ted for intervention, an- 
nexation, pene of th perquisites and possessions 
from the w rath of the Baltic people, and their ery for 
“Jiberation”” was taken up in Ger any 
John Buchan, in his “‘Nelson’s History of the War,’ 
has put in on record 


he 


Bs 
+ 


“The pro Gorman aristocr; 


was clamoring for the eee eee af 


Psionis by German troope, since their great Tnnded estates were in 
danger from any popular Government.’ 

On January 2nd, 1918, Herr Vorst. th le Se nule 
ent in Russia of the ° ‘Berliner Tageblatt,’ t the case 


phon Veta 


"Should the Laltie Provinces reni uniue with Musa op obtain 
seli-vevernment, the social and econumic prédominance of the German 
Balis citi he abolished throneh the uprising of the people The Ger. 
man Halts look to Germany for protection against the local proletariat.’ 


pe Là 


There was here no talk of a Russian Bolshevik in- 
vasion, but a blunt admission that the Baltie capi italists 
ind land monopolists feared their. own people and 
vas foreign bayonets te save them. 

The Brest Treaty March, 1918) left the Baltic Pro- 
vinces of fsthoniz and Livonia within the Russian 
State, and Soviet Russia left to those two provinces 
complete powers of self-coy rérninent. At an 


5 
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e a Gepu- 
tation of Baltic « capita lists visited Berlin and appealed 
for the occupation of their count: Y by a foreign State. 
Mie German Government complied, and 4] hereafter 
rerinan steel and German guns ke ‘pt the people in suh- 
jection. 
Jn April 23rd the Berlin “ Vorwarts’! wrote: 
“Germany supeorce with armed terce the cerns end Livonion ve 
actionerics on the plea af protecting German citizona 
e ** Arbeiter Zeitung.’’ of Vienna, wrote -— 
Du 


za 


€ 


“ie who Mie Provinees were uot ocanpied Jy German troops the 
Baltic peasants would drive away the German barons and take POSSE: 
sion wf tig soil Ii is the saine in Poland. where the Jandowner seeks 
the protection of the German bayone® Against the Polish peasant 
Everywhere we seo the Imperial armies protect the properties of the rich 
ugainst the poor 


And when Imperial Germany could no longer d the 
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dirty work, Imperial Britain took up the task, and 
acted either alone or in collaboration with Germany. 

After the Armistice, the Baltic Sea having been clear- 
ed of mine-fields, the British fleet sailed in and tight- 


ened up the Russian blockade. The neutrals were pro- 


hibited from trading with Russia. Even the fish that 
passed from Scandinavia to feed the poor of Russian 
cities was seized and destroved, and gleeful starvation 
augmented. Provisions and vegetable seeds from Den- 
mark were treated in a like manner. The passage of 
agricultural implements and machinery from Sweden 
to Russia was forbidden. Flax that was being sent 
from Russia in Russian ships to Sweden was seized at 
sea and taken to British ports. Litvinoff said: ‘‘We 
are being strangled and deprived of the possibility of 
bettering the internal conditions, and yet it is we who 
are said to be responsible.’ The ‘‘Times’’ was jubil- 
ant in its contemplation of the powers of ‘‘economic 
suasion,’’ otherwise starvation, and applauded it as 
““cheaper and more effective than guns.’’ 

On December 6th, the ‘‘Manchester Guardian”! said: 

“The Soviet Government meets with general support from some eighty 
millions of people whom it controls It has established order It is 
grappling suceessfully with the food problem. It is promoting the pop- 
vies aris. Tt is preparing a great scheme of popular education. It js 
performing mest of the normal functions of tu Government, and per- 
forming them woth increasing snecess. These are the facts, but they do 
not suit the policy of our freedum-lowing Government.’ 

That same day (December 6th) the British landed at 
Riga, and next day at Reval. 

On Sunday, December 29th, the local Lithuanian 
regiments held a meeting in Riga, and declared for 
Lenin and the Soviet Gevernment of Russia. 

On December 30th, the joint action of German and 
British troops was agreed to by their respective Gov- 
ernments. : 

On January ist, 1919, the Lithuanian troops were 
designated ‘‘mutineers,’’ and German and British 
troops marched out against them, overcame them, and 
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compelied the survivors to carry arms against their 
own race and country. 

On January 2nd the working population rose en 
masse, the German soldiery refused to fight, and the 
British were compelled to evacuate Riga id surround. 
ing country. 

In this situation it was determined to secure high- 
priced ‘“‘volunteers’’ for the unreliable conscript arm- 
ies. The “National Committee’? of ‘German Baltic 
Barons, the committee that twelve months previously 
had petitioned Germany to annex de Baltie areas, 
were heavily financed by the Allied Powers to organize 
a German volunteer force, and reerniting offices were 
at once established in Berlin and other cities. The 
‘‘Manchester Guardian”! (January 8th) said :-— 


the ironx gi the situation is that the German Baltic barons are the 
Most reaction gang to us found anywhere | in the world.’ 


On Jam nary Sth, 1919, the British press announced 
that ‘‘the Entente a ne ordered the German 
oecupat ion authorities to keep German troops in Rus- 
sian territory until further notice," and next day 
Colonel J. C. Wedgwood, M.P., publicly stated that.— 


Tr the Baltie Provinces, side by side ath Germans we. ure protecting 
the landlards from the peasants.’ 


Only a few months before these events, ined aly, LOL, 
the British Foreign Office, in one of those documents 
which it made available to members of the House of 
Commons, under the label ‘‘confidential,’’ said :— 

emi. barons and rich merchants, supported by armed detachments, 
exereise n military ferroriym upon the population, and continue to agitate 
jor a ‘Baliie State.’ to be part of the German Emopire’’ 

Yet it was those pro- -German barons and merchants 
and that ‘‘terrorism’’ by the rich and that subjection 
of the poor of the Baltic Provinces that the British 
fleet and British rose were sent out to support. 

In the middle of January came the Spartac ist risings 
in Germany, as a pr otest, amongst other things, ag relist 
the German-British intervention in the Baltic 
vinees. It was a failure. The leaders, Hosa Luxem- 


bourg and Karl Liebknecht, were captured, and after 


és 


Pro. 
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capture they were murdered. The murderers were 
never punished. The murderers of revolutionary lead- 
ers never are. It was so with the murderer of Sheehy 
Skeffington. The murderer of the French Socialist 
leader, Jaures, was five years before he was brought to 
trial, and then went unpunished. The boy who fred a 
shot at President Clemenceau without hurting him was 
in a few days tried and sentenced to death. Such is 
Justice under Capitalism . 

During January and February, 1919, British ships of 
war were convoying German troops from one part of 


the Baltic to another. On February 22nd the British 


press reported that 8000 German troops had landed at 
Libau, that they were all ‘‘volunteers,’’ that they were 
well armed, that their equipment included armoured 
ears, and that their commander was General Von der 
Goltz. 

Von der Goltz had come across from Finland. He 


took charge of the Baitic land operations, while the 


British fleet protected his rear. These symbolized the 
united financial Imperialisms preparing the Baltie for 
the coming summer campaign against the local popula- 
tions and Soviet Russia. 


THE MONSTER KOLCHAK. 

The western Siberian portion of the capitalist ring 
around Soviet Russia was as hypocritical, as reaction- 
ary, and as odiously cruel as anything elsewhere. The 
historv of the monster Kolchak equals in horror the 


e 


deeds of Gustave Mannerheim in Finland, or those of . 


the German Balts in the Baltic Provinces. 
After the Soviet triumph in November, 1917, 
Moderate Socialists and Radicals who stood behind 
Kerenski fled beyond the Volga and there established 
a number of ‘‘Constituent Assemblies,''* and by these 


*A Soviet Government was established at Omsk (Western Siberia) im 
November. 1917, and held out sgainst a ring of foes until 7th June. 1948, 


On that date the Szeeho-Slovaks and Hussian reactionaries, under the 


Tsarist geveral Ivanoff, defeated and destraved it. 
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instrumentalities they governed the country between 
the Volea and Lake Baikal, in Central Siberia. 

Within this territory there are vast mineral resources 
controlled by British capitalists, who had gathered their 
OWnership of the mineral wealth of Russia from the 
Government of the late Tear. Their corporations, 
Companies and trusts controlled 50 per cent. of the 
copper, all the lead, all the silver, and one-third of the 
gold turned out of Russian and Siberian mines.* 

These mines of ‘gold, Copper, zinc, lead and coal”: 
are of almost fabulous value, and one mine alone was 
Stated to be capable of Yieldine “naţ profits * of 
£13,000,000 at pre-war prices,’ '** 

The head of these mineral syndicates is the British 
‘Financier, ”’ Leslie Urquhart, and on the share books 
of his corporations appear the names of men powerful 
in the world of British polities. The managing director 
in Siberia is the Russian reactionary, Feodissief, and 
Urquhart claimed personal friendship with Kolehak, 
ex-Admiral of the late Tsar’s Black Sea Fleet, a man 
whose cruelties to his sailors were notorious even un- 
der the brutal regime of the 'Tsar. 

uring the summer of 1918, while Urquhart was in 
Siberia, a propanganda started ‘to create one great 


-anti-Bolshevil alliance, composed of Socialists at one 


end and reactionaries at the other, and one reat AI 
Russian Government’’—composed of every variety of 
anti-Bolshevik. In September Urquhart returned to 
London, where he reported that there would soon be a 
dictatorship and 4 good chance of a limited man- 
archy.*** 

The Mampshires and Middlesex regiments in Eastern 
Siberia were ordered to Omsk. The Middlesex were 


under Colonel John Ward, ex-revolutionary, ex-mem- 
ber of the Social Democraţie Federation of England, 


“London ‘Times 1 December i6th. 1918. 
“Morning Post." September iSth, 1918. 
BRR Daily Muil,'? September 2th, 1918, 
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general secretary of the English Navvies’ Union, and or- 
ganizer of Chinese labor for Europe, and Labor M. P. 
in the House of Commons. 

When the English regiments went to move forward, 
the Siberian railway workers went on strike. There 
was a hold-up at Zema. Colonel John Ward at once 
ordered the seizure of the leaders, and gave the strik- 
ers the opportunity to work the trains or die. His 
strike-breaking campaign was a huge success, and by 
these methods the Hampshire and Middlesex regiments 
arrived at Omsk. 


The anti-Bolshevik ‘CAVL_-Russian Government’’—a : 


eoalition of Moderates and Reactionaries—was consti- 
tuted on November 4th, with Kolchak as Minister of 
War. | 

On the night of 18th of November, the Moderate 
members of the Coalition were arrested, and Kolchak, 
with military support, declared himself Dictator, and 


Li 
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took his (‘Financial Adviser,’’ Feodissief, the managing 
director of the British mining syndicates. 

A tremendous outery had been raised in the eapital- 
: eS Seer Vi Coe eae = ta 1145 33 LE 
ist press of all countries against the ‘‘abolition’’ of the 
PAT SS qt 1. ee x ae : 
so-called ‘Constituent Assembly’’* by the Soviets, but 

over he suppression of the Finnish Diet 

by the reactionanes in November, 1917.** It was si- 
lent when in August, 1918, the Allies suppressed the 
“Net until the coming of the Republic of Pederated Soviets had there 
eristed in Russia a Government in which the people had either a voice 
or à vote. Anything wfter that dute hud therefore to establish itself as 
the March Revolution hed done, us the November Revolution had done, 
fit merely pat in à formal claim to rule and then fled without a blow. 
tt had vo confidence în its power and no confidence of the support of the 
people in whose pane it professed to speak The “'Constituent Assem- 
hiv’ never existed as a Government, and not until the Soviet Government 
Lad heen in existence Tor over two months did u number of men dubbing 
sheinselves ‘+ Constituent Assembly’? claim the right to rule When 
Senin tuld them (January “0th, 1848) te run away, they ran, and that 
wis their (enesis and Exodus. 

az the men whom Lioyd George and Cenbnceau want to impose on the 
Russian people are the inost ferocious butehers—Mannerheim, who had 
more than 20,000 Finnish Socialists executed. Skoropudski. who crusned 
Ukranian peasants with German troops: Krasnov and Denikin, who hang 
and shoot everrone suspected of Socialism, Such are the representa- 
tives of order and civilization.’ (‘‘Populaire,’’ May 25th, 1919.) 
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‘they refused to resume work. At Koiomsina, 


Vladivostok City Council hecause the citizens voted for 
Bolshevik candidates. + was silent when Ko} 
with Allied aid, destroyed the anti- Bolsheviks ‘‘Con- 


stituent Assemblies? 7 of Western Siberia, and made 
himself Dictator—those crimes were net listed for de- 
nuncation.* 

Under Kolshak all freedom and liberty was sup- 
pressed. including freedom of the press ‘fre 
association, and the night to strike. Members 
Constituent nus ÿ who fled were ordered pro- 
clamation to repor a acre under pain of death if 
they were ae If they surrendered they were 
promised immunity. Eight gave themselves up, and 
were immediately shat, 

On November 99nd |, the * Times”! eorresvendent 
Omsk wrote saying it was in iperative 
dissociate themsely. es from the reactionaries 
asserted that Allied deeds in Siberia were ‘driving all 
moderate men over to the Bolsheviks.’ 

On the 29th November, the “Manchester Guardian?” 
asserted that: 


‘We have a British army killing Russian peasants and issa work- 
men in the Ayetie and British troops eugaxed în the same ocerpt on ti 
Siberia, Our blood and our Mencs ure beng poured Gut in Russia ta 


help in the restoration of the evil g¥atemt whieh whe evolution oper 
throw © 
threw, 


On the evening of the 29th, Alexandre Kerenski, 
speaki hg to a pressman in London, said :— 


You i creating so new psychology in Toussin. Eighty per cent. of 
Iimssia is pro-Entente, Shey are being turned inte Ver onemieg, 7? 


Before tlie end of January there were three popular 


[i 
uprisings érushed with unprecedented brutalitv. The 
workers went on strike in spite of the prohibition. 
One day 47 working-class Jeaders were taken out and 


shot. Another day, 60 workmen were shot becauge 


a 
way town near Omsk, 70 railway men were arrested 
and then shot. No man dared protest for fear of be- 


*" "Kolchak and Yudenich ure simpiv lussiun traiters belonging to a 
Germano-Russian club, whose president is For der Golez.?! (Action 


Francaise," May 5th, 1910}, 
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ing dragged before a field court and either killed or 
thrashed. Hundrec dé of workmen were flogged, and 
some of them died under the lash. Not even under the 
Vsar did Western Siberia have less liberty, and this 
reign of cae was, said the “Manchester Guardian”? 


and othe Broke eee ge British journals, upheld ‘‘with 
British a nd British troops. E This Kolchak was 
3 


i 
in y tou i. with ree and to him the British 
Government accredited the services of M. Nabakoff, 
the en ussador of the late Tsar, whom the British 
Government had ae d in its own pay roll.** By 
Tsarist chplomacy, by political treachery, by financial 
persuasion, by terroristic devices, there was construct- 
ed the Siberian portion of the Ring of Fire around So- 
viet Russia. 


a 


THE GERMAN-BRITISH. 

No sooner did Turkey, in October, collapse, surrender, 
and open the Dardanelles, than the press of Allied cap- 
italism boldly unveiled itself, The ‘‘Echo de Paris’’ 
said: ‘‘Now is the time to take up the unfinished task. 
A new base of action now appears——t he Ukraine.’’ The 
London * ‘Daily Chronicle’? said: ‘We shall now be 
glad to bring support to i. gallant army of Alexieff,? 
This was the Alexieff who was eq 


ually at home in the 
German headquarters at K eiff and at the Allied head- 
quarters at Omsk, The ‘Journal des Debats”’ said : 
"Now shall we à free to attack Bolshevism with vigor 
and with vidlence Now shall we make examples.’’ 

Steel Maitland, de British Minister for Foreign Trade, 
said (November 18th): “IT am now dealing wi vith new 
enterprises în Russia. That Was his conception of 
“self de termination. An Anglo-Russian trade journ- 
al said: ‘We are now witnessing the opening stages 
in = si tor the natural resources of Russia, 
It is the greatest prize since the discovery of America. 


*'Monehester Guardian? January “11th, 1910. 
+ “London ‘Times,’ December 30th, 1918, 
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it is the Treasure House of the Worl i. The ‘‘Pinan- 
cial News’’ said (November 20th): “Events are shap- 
ing towards an international suzerainty over Russia 
Such an event would transform Russian bonds into tl 
cream ot the market”? and three days later the “* Morn 


ing Post’? mentioned that “half the material wealth of 
this planet’? was inside the Russian borders. “Suck 


+ 


wealth the impoverished world cannot ignore. Ne 


word about the rights of the Russian people, What 
they would not take from Russia under the Tsar and 
the Grand Dukes they would take from hussia under 
the Soviets, Then the Allied Sleets of All 

ism sailed through the Dardan 


Allled capital. 
Tauelles inte the Black Nea, 

From May, 1918, to the oth of No vember, the rulin 
figure in Southern Russia (Ukrania) was the Tsarist 
Hetmau Skoropadski, upheld by the power of German 
bayonets. Skoropadski's commander of the local re- 
actionary forces was the Kuban Cossaek General Den- 
ikin. Jn November the cominander of the German 
forces was Von Keller, and Denekin É elationship to 

3 


re 
him was akin to that of Mannerheim 3 to Von der Goltz 


} 
Government. included several offiai: the late Tsar, 
and declared Von Keller General SHNG even aver the 
go-called “volunteer forces”! of Denikin. This Gav 


On the 5th November Skoropadski recay stitieted his 
; + 


urmished it with mone 
and supplies. The Allies ho longer wanted an inde. 
pendent Ukrania. They now stood fo: i 1 
sia, and Skoropadski declarad according 
At once the Ukranian Separatists and Home Rulers 
Jumped to arms, and the interna] Preps of Rkoropadeki 
began to fall away. The Allies appointed the Prench- 
man Aimnot as their joint representative, and on Nov- 
ember 22nd he issued from Odessa a declaration in the 
name of the Allies, T+ appeared next day in al! the 
newspapers of Southern Russia. FE sie — 
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‘The Powers of the Entente intend to support the present Government 
of Reiff as constituted by the Heiman and his Ministry in ca attempt 
against the Government vil be vigorously suppressed.’’ 


Here was a bold declaration of alliance between Ger- 
man and Allied Imperialisms. to uphold the agents of 
odious Tsardom. 14 only added fuel to the fire. The 
German troops raised the Red Has and refused to fight, 
abd as the Allied troops could not get out of Odessa, 
jeneră ras driven out of Keiff. On the 15th 

5 


he new Government was one of Ukranian Separat- 
ists, soar for an independent State on a Capitalist 


& rai 
basis. a once thé Ales tendered their support. Any 
sort OL Ge vernment provided it stood for the capitalist 
! 


ea forward then forces, ea com- 
OF 1 Pip i 


pose d of An rroes. and Dr, Harold Williams 
in the “Dai ans Peace : ‘Tt is pitiful that we Sale 


be reduced to employing colored troops for purposes 


i Pas 


wed 


à 
for which we dare not eutploy white troops for fear of 
a public opinion which is kept in the de rie” i 
And since conseript Germans could no more he Tre- 


lied wpon to fight in Ukrania than the conseript Allied 
Are E 


soldiery in Arch .wenbt on in Germany, as In 
KHneland, the sa to raise volunteer mercen- 


there was secured i 
vice in | rana à de Man : volunteer foree to fight 
by side with the Athes, 

And side ny 7 side at 
amongst the eee di 
foundiy pra-German, they now b € 
Ally, and the Dene ekin who vesterday lo 
mn new fought h the French G 
ang the uglish General Poole. Alexicff, haying pass- 

cd away, Denikin. his suecessor, became chief of the 


Kuban ( “ogsacks, and Krasnoff, whe yesterday had said, 


x’ N umehe oo - Guardian, February 9th 
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‘Germany is our friend,” now linked with the forces 
of England. 

But the workers of Southern Russi: , those workers 
who, during six months, had boycette i sabotaged and 
dynamited the German a ay of occupation, would not 
have a country oceupied by à a foreign a aT THY simply be. 
cause 1t was called *‘Altie ea hor would they have a 
Government content to be a vassal to the foreigner, 

On February 5th, 1919, the population rose, smashed 
the Government, and proclaimed the ° “Ukrainan Soviet 
Republic federated to Great Russia,’ 

On ua mary 27th, Deputy Cachin agserted in Paris 


that the German ‘‘volunteer troops in Ukrania were 
inainta Sea ont of the public funds of France.’ That 


+4 


charge went unanswered. General anu ae reported 
to the Freneh Government that the F neh troops un- 
der him at Odessa were no longer pala and Chap- 

2] ) he French Chamber: “Those who 
pedelaine said in the rench Chamber: ‘‘Those who 
are not volunteers do not want to remain in Russia. We 
have made enough sacrifices. We may Haraphras se a 
famous saying, * Gentlemen of Hngland, aft pi 


LE RUSSIAN LEGION 
The Aihes ‘ie: a new step. Phere was in Pra 

Se Legion, sent round in the d: ays when the West- 
ern front was hard pressed for men. This army was 
on the Rhine as part of the army of ocen apation. They 
were asked to en ban 1} i 
They were given 15 minutes to decide. é 
They were threatened with loss of fonrragere, joss of 
ee compensation, with threats of tran sportation 
to Algeria. They again refused. They were brought 
back to France. sent to Marseilles. and shipped for 
service against the Soviet Government of Rn ssia, They 
mutinied and compelled the ships to put back to Mar- 
seilles. In Marseilles they were surrounded hy ee 
and African troops and given the alternative of x 


*“T' Humanite,'” Pebruary 2ith, 1919, and March dist, 1919, 
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embarkation or death. They went to Russia. 

The Aia Powers in Paris went further. The Rus- 
sian prisoners in (Germany were suffering badly from 
chronie under-feeding ee tuberculosis. The best of 
them were aed out, placed under an escort of En- 

e Aaaa for delivery to General 
ans iet Russia. 


THE FORGERY FACTORIES. 

There was yet another instrument more subtle, more 
deadly, more difficult to combat, than even that of 
weet armies. The readers of the ““Memoirs of Ad- 
mitral Clinton’? will remember his description of the 
injection of counterfeit paper dollars into America. 
Alison, in his ‘History of Europe,’’ describes how dur- 
ing the French Revolution factories were kept going 
in England turning out counterfeit assienats where- 
with to flood France and destroy the value of its cur- 
rency. WI hep in 1796 the French Directory substituted 
mandats." the volumes of counterfeit assignats were 
found to total £600,000,000. When in 1918 the Alhes 
eceuyy ied Archangel, they r dee clared that place to be the 


Î the Peal: ne ab GT Russia, and issued a 
Teableencyatt paper currency. . . . . But that 


eurrency had no value outside the occupied areas, and 
Russians found with it in their possession were de- 


clared by the Soviet Government to be guilty of ‘‘trad- 
ing with the enemy.’’ To get over that difficulty the 
British Government deliber ately re-enacted the policy 
of forgery pursued against the French Revolution and 


the DA ee for American Independence. In Eng- 
land. in the vieinity of Londen, a factory was kept go- 


gi PE 


ing counte viei fă ig the Russian rouble currency, and 
with such counterfeit currency Russia was methodi- 
cally Flood ed. Wilfred Humphries, who was with the 
American Y.M.C.A. and Red Cross in Russia and 


=" "i" Humanite,”! February i5th. 1919, 
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Siberia, told his American audiences that the Japanese 
did likewise. He sald, ‘À horde of Japanese traders 
followed the Japanese troops into Eastern Siberia, and 
bought up products with spurious Russian roubles 
manufactured in Japan.” To counteract this deadly 
onslaught Russia was driven jo all sorts of new devices 
to escape the deluge, so that the evil was not without 
its advantages to the people whose economic life it 
Was meant to destroy. 


THE BROKEN RING 
By February, 1919, the forces around Russia might 
be described thus :—The extreme left in the north con- 
sisted of Allied contingents under General Jronside. 
Next were the Germans in tha Baltie Provin 
Von der Goltz. backed by the British fleet. Then came 


LEUR, A2 


the Polish centre. The right wing in the south con- 
sisted of African negroes and French, under General 
Anselme, and the extreme right, under the English 
general Poole, linked with the Russian reactionaries 
and ex-German associates, Generals Krasnoff* and 
Denikin. The rear of the Russians was assailed by the 


Tsarist, Kolchak, assisted by the Middlesex and E amp- 
shire regiments, and in the Far East, American and 


other Allied troops were under the supreme command 
of the Japanese general Otani. 

This ring of enemies around Central Russia-—Hnelish, 
German, French. Austrian, Polish, Fapanese and Yankee 
seemed complete and all powerful to destroy. but it 
was no sooner ready for united aetion than it com- 
menced to rot and break. Hungary went Bolshevik, 
the Poles refused to fight Russia, and Pa derewski, in 
order to stave off an internal revolution, was compelled 
to send Wienrouski to Moscow with power to come to 
an agreement on the Russian-Polish fronticr question. 


In one way or another the anti-Soviet centre collapsed, 


*Krasnoff, when linked up with the Germans, hud the Alia proclama- 
tions burnt in the public SQUATES 
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1 fronts, in all languages, the Soviet Government 
ts literature into the ranks of the c opposing forces. 


‘The sole aim of the capitalist is profit. They make profit out of 
food. They make profit ont of the uniforme you wear, Phez make 
profit cut of the cons you use. The war has been for them an Aladdin’ s 
cave, from which to draw wealth hesond the dreams of avarine, 

‘Ne neninst the working class the capitaliste of all countries are 
united, They understand the class war. 

Tf von help Lo crash our revolution, yen will onyx Le helping to 


fasten the shackles of vaze slavery more firmiy on yourseises. 

The Allied volunteers in the north made no head- 
ray. The: y were elad of the high wages, but they had 
no heart for the fight. The German oe teers in the 
Baltic provinces were > the same position. They 
marched out one day and retired the ne a In East- 
ern Siberia the prie soldiery went on strike and 


e 
refused ie ar against the Bolshevik workers. From 
Western Siberia Kolehak marched his forces into Kast- 
ern Russia as far as the Kama river, only to be smashed 
in battle ns battle and driven back in disorder to his 
lair in Siber In the south the ene Legion 
brought de France went over în force, with arms 
and equipment. to the Soviet army: the Fre in army 
revoltei; the ee in the French Black Sea fleet re- 

| NI eae : 


fused to fire, and the French general was compeiled to 
PR Ce are TY sde amer lue PI baza le on au the (ec 
evacuate Odessa DeCTWeel Lie DiACR mea ald LHe ris 
= : és 3 ET Pre 7 PE 
pian, Generals Poole, Krasnoff and Den ikin seored 
ame. victomibs local Soviet forces, but got no 
some victories over local Soviet forces, but got n 


nearer Moscow. Al itogether, the early summer cam- 
saign against Russia in 1919 ended in a failure as ig- 
nominious as that of 19 18. The disguise which had 


been stripped from Imperial Germany after the forced 
peace of Brest was now stripped from Allied Imperial- 
ism. Now was its brutal purpose also exposed. Now 

that what it wanted in Russia was 


was it self-evident 
bai 
iC 


ot liberty and c 
forfeited concessy 


ic 
smocracy, but the restoration of the 
mis af the Money Power. It wanted 


0 
the restoration of the Grand Dukes, of the Mining Mag- 


nates, of the Forest Kings, of t 
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the Slum-owners and the Factory Sweaters. The sol- 


diers of every nationality could see it. They were on 


the spot. Ht was a revelation and a revulsion to them, 
and as a result their ‘will to victory,’ their “morale, ’’ 
disappeared—their heart was not in it. 

On April 27th Chiteherin, the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter, issued a manifesto, to the workers in Allied 
countries. In it he said :— 


“* Nowhere in Russia did the troops ef your Governments play the part 
of enemies ta Germany. Where the troops of the iwo different nemics 
of the revolution found themselves neighbors. us in Finland and its 
ajacency, as in the Baltic Proviuees, the Ukraine and the Don, they acted 
in eomplete agreement, so much so that it was hapossible ta distinenish 
where the Allies of Germany ended and the Allies of the Entente began’? 


The marvel is how the Russian armies, foodless and 
munitionless in 1916, in a similar plight in 1917, could 
possibly fight in 1918 and resist and defeat the ring 
of enemies in 1919. And yet it was not a marvel. So 
did the ragged armies of Revolutionary France drive 
its world of enemies beyond its borders and perform 
prodigies of valor unsurpassed in all its centuries of 
kings. The most powerful force in national defence 
is the power of the proletariat exalted with the knowl- 
edge that it fights no longer for the landlord and the 
slaver, but for the soil which belongs to the tiller and 
for the product which belongs to the producer. The 
Russian Revolution freed the people from the burden 
of the Grand Dukes; of the floggers, of the torturers,* 
of the rack-renters, of the economie exploiters, of the 
internal interest-mongers and the burden of foreign 
concessionaries and bond-holders. Thus the revolution 
of necessity, because it was a revolution, ‘‘lifted an 
immense burden from the shoulders of the masses”? If 
the output of the factories was smaller and the crops 
sinaller for want of fertilisers, the product was for the 
people. They were not exported for foreign bond 


*Amongst the tortures to which the Russian workers were subjected was 
that of sticking pins into the eyeballs. cutting the brow and greduallr 


tearing off the sealp, while farmers were whipped by the lsndiord if 
their workmen went on strike. 
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holders or foreign concessionaires, or drawn off for the 
luxurious existence of Grand Dukes and their entour- 
ages. The Russian workers had something for which 
to fight. Defeat meant return to the old slavery.* 
Thus the revolutionaries of Russia, like those of Revo- 
lutionary France, fought in 1918 and 1919 with all 
the fanaticism of the dervishes of the desert, and for a 
better faith, the faith in the possibility of the better 
life here and now. Thus so far Russia has remained 
unconquered. English ships of war have taken away 
out of Black Sea ports the Grand Dukes and Duchesses, 
to find them sustenance drawn from the people of other 
lands—Russia is well rid of them. 

In June, 1919, the Black Watch and Coldstream 
Guards refused at Dover to go on board against Russia. 
On August 23rd London cables .to Melbourne reported 
that the Gloucester and other regiments refused to ship 
at Southampton for service in the Black Sea ports. The 
capitalist character of the struggle against Russia is 
well known amongst the soldiers of England, and their 
action-is unique in British military history, 

CHAPTER VII. 
CAPITALISM IN THE FAR EAST. 


China gives the lie to every Capitalist Government 
ee are es cy 


processing to stand for liberty, democracy and the self 
determination of nations. Every Capitalism has ruth- 


lessly forced China to submit to every indignity which 


those Capitalisms in their own territories professed to 
“Speaking in the Gwen Wilson Institute (uendon) on March 25th, 1919, 
the Rev. Marsh Robert, of Christ Church, Westminster, said:— 
“i spent several years in Russia and visited every town af import 
ance. both in Russia and Siberia. and was in Russia when the war 
broke out. Jt was no exaggeration ta sux that the inujorite of the 
workers lived like dogs, always in 


a state of semi-starvation, and food 
was transported ubroaă while millions perished of hunger, The Ine. 
sian peasant worked 16 hours per day for a wave of RE per day, while 
in othe Canrasus they worked for 24. and when they struck for ag 
extra farthing per day were shot down in jnindreds.?” 
“pute Shingarev. speaking in the Duina in 1916. said :— 

“Russia did her cnormous pre-war export of wheat 
ef the chronic underfeeding of the masses,’’ 


Si 
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repudiate. They have callously carved concessions 
from the Chinese carcase and every appeal to justice 
has been answered with the cutlass of the pillager. 
Thus for many years China has been so many ‘‘spheres 
of influence” within which rival robbers have pursued 
their depredations. 

During the last twenty years the Shi Hui Tong 
(Socialist, Party) has grown very rapidly in China. 

In 1911 there was a revolution, the Manchu Mon- 
archy was overthrown, a Republic was established and 
Sun Yat appointed first President. Sun Yat was an 
old, tried and trusted revolutionary. He had travelled 
in many lands, and was respected by Chinese the wide 
world over. 

The international capitalists, English, German, Jap- 
anese, American — speaking through their diplomatic 
agents—would not have Sun Yat. They would per- 
mit the ‘‘Republie’’ but they would not permit at its 
head any man who was likely to make it anything more 
than a name. That was their ultimatum. China was 
not in a position to resist. Within six weeks of his 
election Sun Yat was compelled to resign. 

The new President was Yuan Shi. He dissolved 
Parliament, smashed the “V oung China’’ Association, 
dissolved the Shi Hui Tong, beheaded all of its leaders 
whom he captured, and made himself Dictator, The 
soul of international capitalism was joyful, its invest- 
ments were safe, 


THE NEW MASTER. 

In 1914, Japan, at the request of England, jumped 
into the war for freedom and promptly appropriated 
all those parts of China that were under lease to the 
German Government. This was done with the secret 
consent of the Anglo-French Governments—China was 
not considered. 

In January, 1915, Japan, taking advantage of the 
situation in Europe, presented to China the ultimatum 
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known as the Twenty One Demands. 

Those Demands amounted to the practical appropria- 
tion of Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia, embracing 
000,000 square miles of country and the actual appro- 
priation of the Chinese province of Shantung and the 
general diplomatic, economie and financial overlordship 
of all China. 

Those Demands compelled’ China to abstain from 
any financial or economic relations with other powers 
unless with Japanese consent; took away the rights of 


China to make concessions to other powers without 


Japanese consent; reduced China to a state of vassal- 
age and left China only the name of ‘‘Self-Govern- 
ment.’’ | 

Wither at the time, or before the end of the war, 
Japan got evervthing asked for in those ‘‘demands’’— 
and more. 

England, engagea in Europe and anxious for Jap- 
anese support in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, gave 
her consent to what was practically a renunciation of 
her long-held predominaney in the Far East. 

The United States alone protested. She declared 
that she would vigoronsly oppose every claim that con- 
flicted with the interests of American Capitalists. She 
therefore stood in 1915 for the sovereign rights of 
China. 

In December 1915, Yuan Shi proclaimed himself Em- 
peror and once more the revolutionary forces jumped 
to arms. 

In June 1916, Yuan Shi and the reactionaries were 
utterly defeated and the Republic re-established. 

In the re-established republic, the Shi Hui Tong con- 
trolled the Senate and in the House of Representatives, 
in conjunction with the Radicals, held the balance of 
power. | 

But the Japanese ruling class did not want a Repub- 
he in close proximity to Japan to set an evil example 
to its own people, and Putman Weale, in his book, 
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rye 2 aa rs we, 
“The Fight for the hepublie,” said :— 
‘The object of the secret diplomacy of Japan is the restoration of the 
Manchu Dynasty or the euthronenient of some pliant tool, in order to 
tepeat in China the history of Koreg 


On February 4th. 1917, the United States Govern- 
ment broke off diplomatic relations with Germany and 
invited the Republican government of China to do like- 
wise. 

The Republicans in China. anxious for American sym- 
pathy, promptly responded with favorable majorities 
in both Houses. 


RIVAL ROBBERS. 

On April 6th Wilson declared war on ( rermany an 
asked China to do likewise. China could do nothing 
against Germany in a military sense, but the mere 
‘declaration’? of war gave her a place at the Peace 
Conference. There the question of China's right to 
make concessions to Huropean or American capitalists 
without Japanese consent, would be raised and resolved 
by the assembled nations. 

That was not what Japan wanted. She would not 
permit China to enter the war except under Japanese 
conditions. She fnanced a nulitary insurrection 
against the Chinese Government, 

On June 6th, 1917, Wilson wired to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment that à declaration of wap vas ‘‘ouly a second. 
ary consideration,’’ and that her “utain care must be 
the maintenance of interna} order." At the same time 
he requested Japan to Support his message. In plain 
words he offered to call off hig request for a declara- 
ion of war bv China against Germany if Japan would 
call off her conspiracy to destroy the Americanised Re. 
publican Government of China. 

Japan promptly challenged the right of America to 
interfere, or even give advice to Ching without Japan- 
ese consent. There was no mistaking the meaning, 
"pon that issue Japan was prepared to accept war. 

Wilson referred the matter to Great Britain. The 
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issue was plain and clear cut. There could be no 
American troops for Europe unless America’s preda- 
tory rights in China could be guaranteed. 

In the meantime the United States gave financial and 
expert backing to the Chinese Government. Japan 
backed the military reactionary revolters. The reac- 
tionaries won, the Government was overthrown, then 
ernments of America and Japan. It furnished no re- 
stored. On the 4th August, 1917, the Government of 
China declared war on Germany—the United States 
bad won! 

But this only increased the tension between the Gov- 
ernments of America and Japan. It furnished no re- 
lei to the Western front. In this parlous situation 
the Alles intervened. They all desired, for the sake 
of the noble cause for which they were all fighting, 
that the breach should be healed—and it was. 

Viscount Ishi, Japan’s ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was deputed to go to Washington and negotiate a set- 
tlement, 

In November, 1917, an agreement was reached. Under 
this—the Lansing-Ishi agreement.—the United States 
recognised Japan’s ““special interests în China”? and 
agreed not to intervene or advise China, unless such 
intervention or advice were approved by Japan. 

China was not to make at the Peace Conference, any 
proposals that in any way encroached upon Japan’s 
‘special interests in Chima.’’ But neither China nor 
the United States at that time were aware of the extent 
of the ““ specia] interests’’ which were secretly concedec 
by the Anglo-French Governments. 

In exchange Japan ‘‘offered to the United States and 
to all nations equal commercial and industrial opportu- 
nities in the Chinese market.’’ 

And this agreement was made between two nations 
with the consent of other nations, all of whom were 
professing to be fighting for the guarantee that ‘‘never 
. again shall nation interfere with the self-governing 
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tight of another,” and “never again shall one nation. 


invade with impunity the soil of another.’’ Yet these 
bartered, hageled. sold, and transferred the self gov- 
erning powers of China, and as soon as the predatory 
power of America in China was secured, so soon did 
her interest in the self-governing power of China dis- 
appear. 


Not until this agreement was made; not until it was 
ratified by the Japanese Government ; not nntil she Was 
guaranteed that her robbery rights in China would 
he kept intact, did the United: States commence to 
MOVE troops for the salvation of democracy in Europe. 
After the war, Lloyd George said to an audience at 
Leeds :-— 


“ET shall never forget the morning when (after the German break 
through in March, 1918) T sent a cable to President Wilson, telling him 
it was very essential that we should get American help at the Speediest 
possible rate. . + America gent 1,900,006 men ucrogs.’? 


These men were not sent until the rival predatory 
interests of Japan and America had been for the time 
satisfactorily settlea. 


COUNTER STRATEGY. 

But the Social Revolution in Russia (November 1 mae) 
had created a new situation, and the Allied Powers and 
the United States had promptly cut off all eredits and 
stopped all exports. England and France had organ- 
ised their inercenaryv Czecho-Slovaks, and they were 
anxious to choke up Russia’s Siberian outlet. But here 
again the rival predatory interests of Japan and the 
United States clashed hadly. Nothing could be done 
until they agreed upon the manner in which they should 
divide the resources of Russian Siberia. 

Both Governments pretended they had no wish to 
intervene. Both demanded that other nations should 
stand off the Russian grass, both referred in the most 


friendly manner to Soviet Russia. Wilson assured 
Russia (January, 1918) that his Government would 
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support Russia in working out her own destiny with- 
out external interference. Japan was not less ‘tinier. 
ing. 

Both Governments had economie interests in Siberia. 
Both had an eye on future trade, and both wished to 
staud in the position of a friendly and favored nation 
to whatever Government might arise in Russia. Even 
if a Soviet Gevernment closed the door on foreign con- 
trol of Russian resources, there would yet be much 
trade and much profit. 

In March, 1918, the Japanese newspaper ‘‘ Asahi 
said :— 


“Japan has more reason to be apprehensive of the increase of Ameri- 
can influence in Siberia than of say danger from Germany. Whom are 
we expected to fight? 1s it the Government of Russia? If so, there 
must be some definite grave facts threatening Allied lives and property. 
Where are these fuets?  (Queted în "Japanese Chronicle’ T1ith Apri, 
1918) 
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The ‘‘Shin Jin,’’ a Japanese journal, made a candid 
admission. It said :— 

“Why should the Japanese antagonise tha bulk of the Russians with- 
out justification? Jape n needs to secure «à footing in Siberia for trade 
purposes, and it is easier for her i do this by carning the good will of 
whatever party happeus to be in power in Russia and Siberia. Japanese 


officials coming fram Siberia all declare there is no veal reason that 
would justify intervention by the Alles. 


= er ee 3 
Horvat were în Manchuria ak Sing as Re n patriots 


in exile. There they had organised gangs of free- 
booters of every tint ai tongue. They were the paid 


‘agents of Japan. Japan would not intervene. Japan 


was against it, but at the whispered word of Japan the 
Manchurian gangs moved silently forward to the boun- 
daries. Such were the diplomatic camoutlages beneath 
which the predacions uations performed their prelim- 
inary skirmishes. 
MAN POWER. 

On May mee and 19th, 1818, Japan signed two new 

agreements with China. Under those agreements, 


Japan got ¢ gol of Chinese inunition factories and 


ES intre n 
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of the Chinese Eastern Railway, and, most important 
of all, secured the right to carry on recruiting amongst 
the Chinese masses and enlist them in a J apanese army 
for service outside of China. 

By this act Japan became possessed of the greatest 
available man power in the world. She at once com- 
menced to do what Great Britain had done in India— 
raise armies of native mercenaries for local defence, 
local suppression, or foreign agoression. 

So far as the white races are concerned, this was 


the most momentous development of the war. Japan 


acted when her economic rivals were least able to re- 
sist. She struek when the armies of England and 
France were, in the language of General Haig, with 
their backs to the wall. and when the armies of the 
United States were being poured across the Atlantic at 
the rate of 300,000 men per month. 

In this situation, it was impossible for America to 
intervene, and it was bad strategy for Wilson to en- 
trust the predatory interests of the United States in 
Siberia to the tender care of Japan. He was not a 
Socialist, not even a Democrat, not even necessarily a 
believer in the things he said. but he was the supreme 
political strategist of the American M oney Power. He 
knew the value of sweet words when hard blows were 
not payable, or possible. “A 

So Wilson stood once more for the lofty principle 
of non-intervention in Siberia, and an expansionist in- 
terviewer wanted to know from him why he objected 
to intervention, 

Wilson said: ‘Do you remember the statement I 
made in Indianapolis on the Mexican question 7”? 

Interviewer :—‘‘T do!’’ 

Wilson :—'' Well! read it again. It fits the situation 
in Russia.” 

In that statement Wilson had said :— 

“Until the recent revolution, 80 per cent. of the people never had a 
"look în in determining whet their Government should he. I am for 
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„the 86 per cent. Tt is none of my business and noue of yours how long 
they take în determining it. The country is theirs and the liberty is 
theirs—if they ean get it. Go fur as my influence gocs, while I am 
President nobody shall interfere with them. European nations have 
taken as Jong as they wanted and spilt us much blood as they pleased 
in settling their affairs, and shall we deny that right to Mexico? I 
say NOI? 


Japan, no less virtuous, proclaimed that she would 
never never intervene, and under cover of her virtu- 
ous declamation her robber bands under Semonoff and 


Horvat came stealthily up from Manchuria, linked up | 


with the Czecho-Slovaks, fell upon the Soviets, 
slaughtered supporters of the Soviets, took possession 
of Vladivostock and surrounding country. The Japan- 
ese fleet and the British gun boats maintained a stoical 
tranquility. The right side was pons slaughtered. 

On June 18th Prince Arthur of England appeared in 
Japan and on behalf of the British Nation made the 
Mikado a Field Marshal of the British Army. 

On June 19th the ‘‘London Times” came out with 
an article in which it said:—‘The conscience of Japan 
is awakened, Japan will now take action in Siberia 
against Russia. 

The Japanese iispired press promptly denied any 
such intervention.  Beveath the cover of Semonoff and 
Horvat. Japan was getting into Siberia as far and as 
fast as she conld. without admitting it. She wanted 
the Siberian plums for herself and no partners in the 
profits. The „Japanese Government denied interven- 
tion. 

On June 28th the British inspired press went back 
on its declaration of the 19th and published cables 


saying: — 
The Tokyo Govermurnt has decided to decline the request of the 
Entente to intervene în Miberia.’ 


At the same time au American newspapers were 
publishing Do ohs taken in Vladivistock showing 
the occupation tee consisting of British and Japan- 
ese marines and Czecho-Slovak soldiers, whose exis- 
tence in Viadivostock Lloyd George was publicly deny- 
ing. 
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SIBERIAN PLUNDER. 


It was evident that Japan, without proclamation or 
beat of drums, was every dav increasing her hold upon 
Siberia, that Great Britain was playing valet to her 
yellow Ally, and that America was going to be left 
without a shadow of a claim to have a share in the 
Siberian pickings. Wilson therefore announced that 
the United States would intervene. His ‘‘conscience 
was awakened.’’ Therefore the Alles at Versailles 
announced that ihey would all ‘‘intervene.’’ 

On August 3rd the British Hong Kong contingent 
went aboard the gunboats in mae dial harbor. 
Then the contingent was put ashore, formed fours, 
waved a flag, beat a d rum, marched rs the street, 
and thus ‘‘officially’ intervened. 

The French Consulate got a gang of international 
mixtures, put them on a steamer, dressed them in 
French uniforms, put them ashore, formed fours, waved 
a flag, beat a drum, marched down the street and thus 
‘officially’? landed. | 

Apart from this ceremony the British and French did 
nothing on August 3rd, 1918, which they had not pre- 
viously done. Their real agents were the Ozec 
Slovak mercenaries. | 

On August 12th, 1918, the United States 27th Regi- 


ment of Infantry fiom M anila landed in Vladivostock. 


And when the Western Allies, the United States and 
Japan, jointly intervened officially, they made no affir- 
mation that the Soviet Government of Russia had done 
anything it had no right to do. They made no de- 
mands. They presented no list of complaints. They 
just jointly and officially did what they had sworn 
not to do— ‘invade with impunity the soil of another.” 
And so far as the Anglo-French Governments were con- 
cerned, soy only “officially” did what they had been 
desperately doing for months. 

When the official intervention took place, the brigand 
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bands from Manchuria were no longer diplomatically 
permissible. They disappeared into the earth and rose 
again clad in new uniforms, soldiers and officers of 
the Army of Great Japan. They were all over Eastern 
Siberia, and the ex-Tsarist, General Semonoff, rode in- 
to the town of Chita, 1200 miles from the coast line, 
and stopped there, 

Japan made a western boundary of Lake Baikal and 


of the ranges that run northward. Beyond these she. 


would not then go, either for Humanity or Demoer acy, 
or for the Allies. She was in a military and economic 
sense master of Eastern Mongolia, Manchuria and Fast- 
ern Siberia, and all the troops of the other Allied 
Powers in those territories were under the supreme 
command of the Japanese General Otam. Japan was 
undisputed mistress of the Far East. and in her hands 
were all the requisites of a vast new empire. 


THE MARCH MASSACRE. 


In November (1918) Kolchak rose up and destroyed 
the anti-Bolshevik Constituent Assembles of Western 
Siberi îi Set on 0 UNS Me e ae 
Siberia, and made himself Dictator. The government 
of this monster the Allies declared to be the real Rus- 


i fx wt Fa] + Fa) 
sian Government, 


This action aroused great indignation HO St the 
inhabitants of Hastern Siberia, and mass ineetings ot 
protest were organised by men who, while Radicals in 
polities, were anti Bolshevik and faithful supporters 
of Allied intervention. They were now about to get 
their reward. 

On the night of the Ist March, 1919, General Ivanoff, 
acting on behalf of the Allied Powers. rounded up all 
those members of the Vladivostock City Council left 
alive from the massacre of the previous August. He 
seized the editors of all Labor journals, all leaders of 
trade unions, co-operative societies and Zemstvos who 
had spoken at the protest gatherings. Some he shot, 
and others he drove over the border into the Gobi 
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Desert. Others, who had warning, endeavered to es- 
cape, and “‘Humanite,’’ of Paris, said that ‘‘despite 
their hostility to Bolshevism they were pursued, track 
ed down, and shot.’’ Khodorotf, who had been one of 
Kerenski’s commissionaires, and always anti-Bolshevik, 
was arrested as a protester, and only American inter- 
vention saved his life. This man-hunt for protesters 
went on throughout March, and the work of Zemstvos 
and co-operative societies was totally disorganised by 
the arrest of members and directors who had taken 
part in the protest movement. Only the reactionary 
and his satellite and slave could be sure of the protec- 
tion of the arms of International Capitalism. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TWO NATIONS 


The war of the rival Imperialisms—Germanice and 
3ritish—is at an end. Peace is declared, but peace is 
not in the world. Another chapter is added to Eugene 
Sue’s ‘‘Mareh of the Proletarian Family Across the 
Ages.”’ 

Once more we see under every flag rae vo Nations— 
The Master Class and the Subject Mas ses. Ever the 
Master Class has treated the majority of its own race 
and bleod as a foreign race. Only in time of war has 
it recognized the blood tie; only then has it sworn 
brotherhood; only then has it promised a recognition of 
service, and ever after the war it has sought to impose 
the Ses servitude. If ever the mass revolted, this Mas- 
ter (Tags called in foreign intervention, and the events 
of A last three years furnish further proofs of the 
universal truth. 

This Master Class of every land and brand has not 
even treated its own workers as cattle fit to be fat- 
tened for a profit. It has, wherever it has had the power, 
overworked and underfed them, and when it had no 
work it has turned them out to starve. It has trodden 
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upon their neeks with iron heel — has ground them 
into poverty, misery, slumdom, ignorance, hopeless- 
ness, and shot them down when hunger made them 
riot. In every land and clime and age the struggle of 
ihe masses has been not so much against the foreign 
inavder as against the internal degrader. Shelley pro- 
vides a description of the condition of the ““Men of 
England”! in the days that followed Waterloo, and no 
less a personage than Lloyd George has described the 
lot of English millions ‘rotting în poverty’? when In- 
perial war once more called them forth 10 carry bayon- 
ets for the preservation of their Masters’ perquisites.* 

Labor-leaders have ever described the economie 
origin of the war and have ever professed an anxiety 
for a social order wherein the economic causes of war 
would be no Jouger existent. They could not escape 
the war. Thev could not desire the triumph of an ex- 
ternal foe, but they need not have supported Govern- 
ments that perinitted wholesale profiteering aud the 
piling of fabulous fortunes—that was not loyalty, it 
was treason.” Robbery caused discontent, and the 
discontented were blamed—not the robbers. The 
robbers were designated ‘‘patriots,’’ the discontented 
were designated ‘‘traiters.*’ Neither did anything 


*“More than half our waee-eurners are living on wares which do not 
allow them and their families the same umonnt of nourishment whieh 
they comă obtain in n workhouse or a prison.’’—(Lieyad George, May, 
1914.) ; 

‘To-day you have à greater poverty than you ever had. You have 
â More severe economic bondage than you ever had-—grindiug Labor does 
not always guarantee sustenance or security. That condition of things 
was foreign to the barbaric regime of the darker apese? (Lloyd George, 
January 17th. 1912). à 

What spiritual life could the Licssines of freedom bring either to the 
millions in these Islands whe were ander-fed, underclothed and under- 
housed, or to the thousands gorged with «nu overabundance of materiel 
things? The social framework had not heen remodelled to fit vast and 
far-reaching changes în life, nor yet to sutisfr juster conceptions of ihe 
duty owed by each to all.’ (‘The Round Fable,” September, 1918.) 

**"The power to exploit the public is gradually being perfected in Aus. 


DA MA. Rem Combines wring higher profits out of the publie. .,..... 
The people are demanding that they shall be protected from this con- 
spiracy against them. ...... Only those countries that provide protec- 


tion for their people against that lust can hope for peace and content- 
ment, —Melhourne “Age, July 29nd, 1919 (after the war). 
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that was done justify the support of Governments that 
coerced populations for slaughter while mines, mills, 
factories, wide domains and ships remained the pre- 
datory properties of a few rich exploiters—that was 
not equality of sacrifice. Yet such were the influ- 
ences brought to bear that the majority stood for it, 
Governments that could take the bodies of the poor for 
national defence could have taken also the properties 
of the wealthy for ‘‘the new world after the war,’’ but 
that deed was not done by any Government, no matter 
of what land or brand. 


THE ILLUSIONISTS. 

It was not the duty of Labor leaders to lend a hand 
to the wholesale doping and deception of the masses. 
However active in resistance to the foreign foe, their 
„duty was not less to save the workers from subse- 
quent disillusionment, to teach them that the old pro- 
blems would still remain, that under capitalism: war 
must ever recur between rival robbers for the riches of 
the earth, to teach them that whosoever desires a last- 
ing peace must he for war against capitalism—against 
robbery, poverty, and monopoly. But the wide world 
over the majority Labor leaders followed the drum 
beats of the Master Class. 

It was Karl Liebnecht, speaking of the Majority 
leaders in his country, who said somethin e that applied 
to every country. He said: “The Social Democracy 
had no policy. It wiped itself out completely as a 
party with a world conception of its own. Tt delivered 
the country without protest to Imperialistic war with- 
put, to the dictatorship of the sword within. ”’ 

Now we see what the war has produced—not de- 
struction of militarism, but more militarism. Now we 
see out of the blood welter two new Imperialisms— 
the American Money Power and Asiatic Japan—pow- 
erful armies, powerful navies, reaching for the traffic 
of the earth. Now we hear no more of ‘‘War to end 
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war’’—that lie is exploded. Preparation for the next 
war—that is now the battle ery. 

Now we see the factions, who, before the war, built 
up the economie power of Germany in England, who 
during the war sang “Rule Britannia”! to hide their 
German connections busily sending Trade Missions to 
Germany to resume the old affectionate relations. The 
war ery of ‘‘Never More” with Germany is now de- 
clared to be a madhouse song. So more lies go to the 
grave. 

Now we see that in Australia the capitalist patriots 
who, before the war, assisted the growth of the econ- 
omie power of Germans in Australia, have transferred 
their affections not to England, but to Asia. They 
are eagerly assisting to build up the trade power of 
Japan in Australia, and they are planting the seeds of 
future strife, and upon Japan they will call for the pre- 
servation of their perquisites. They are the real ene- 
mies of Australian nationality. They are the ‘‘dis- 
loyalists,’ the “'traitors,” the ‘‘treason mongers. 
They prefer their trade profits to their ‘‘Rule Britan- 
nia.’ Thev hear no call of kith or kin or country. 
Against them the capitalist press raises no outery. 
They are the men who should be rected out and exiled 
from the country they sell, despoil, and betray. 

Now we see the value of all the pledges and promises. 
Now we hear no more of ‘‘the new world after the 
war,’’ of ‘‘the world fit for heroes to hve in.” Now 
we see how all the promises of ‘‘open covenants openly 
arrived at’? have ended as of old in secret diplomacy 
and negotiations by à few. Now we see that in no coun- 
try, however faithful, loyal and patriotie the forces of 
labor, no matter how numerous and solemn the pledges 
that organized Labor should be represented at the 
“Peace” Conference—hy no Government has the com- 

pact been kept. — 

Now we remember how fis national emergency which 
compelled the national control of great industries went 
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side by side with profase promises that those great im- 
dustries should be held for national rehabilitation— 
now we see how every promise was a lic. Now we see 
how capitalist Governments desire to revert to old con- 
ditions, how they grant concessious here and there and 
everywhere, subsidise idle workinen, scatter millions in 
a variety of wasteful ways, hoping the storm will pass 
and everything simmer and settle into the pre-war dom- 
inance of the Master Class. 


NEW WORLD POWERS. 

But it cannot be. The economic factor is master of 
human destiny and shapes its end. Thus nations move 
forward to the crisis which battered trade, battered 
bodies, destroyed efficiency, the enormous blood debt 
and the new psychology make impossible to avoid. Eng- 
land before the war drew annual tribute from American 
industries. Now the position is reversed. England is 
the indebted vassal of the American Money Power. 
England, in common with all Western Europe, is faced 
with the competition of the new Imnperialisms—-Amer. 
ica and Japan. They not only seize their foreign trade 
—they assail them in their home markets. Europe has 
i rles are 
shattered, loaded with debt, and its workers not only 
refusing to go back to old conditions, but asking for 
quick delivery of the promised paradise, The hes and 
wisillusionments are bearing bitter fruit. On the other 
hand, the great landowners, the great capitalists, the 
great monopolists of the means of life, will forego no- 
thing. How can the erisis be avoided ?* 

Upon every nation there is a load of debt as odious 
and burdensome as the tribute levied by a foreign con- 
queror. Thus the last straw breaks the back of the 
most patient, and without will or wish, decisions or 
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no longer its pre-war advantages. Its indust 


*€ “The outlook is exceedingly gloomy. ..... The employers want to get 
back to the old conditions which existed before the war, and the work- 
ers are determined not to go back.’’—-Loudon correspondent of the Mel- 
bourne ‘‘Age,’’ August 28rd, 1919, 
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direction, revolution stalks abroad. Thus we are wit- 
nessing the closing scenes in one of the periods of uni- 
versal history. The forces that are being unchained, 
that nothing can restrain, are akin to the migration of 
peoples. But this time the movement is vertical. Cap- 
italism has no way of solving the problems produced 
by the war. It is bankrupt of any method of recon- 
struction. Therefore Capitalism goes into liquidation 
and dissolution. 

‘There are stormy days ahead, said Sir Alfred 
Booth, ot the Cunard line. “Labor unrest is due to 
the false hopes held out of a new heaven and a new 
earth.’’ Lord Buckmaster said: “We face the grow- 
ing discontent of a disillusioned people.’ 

THE TWO EXTREMES. 

Australia is as large as the United States, with a 
population smaller than that of New York City. One 
day the people are told that Australia, proportionate to 
population, is the richest country on earth. Another 
day Governments are seized with panic, and statistic- 
ians whose duty is to deal in facts, are detailed at great 
expense to deal in “‘ifs.?? ‘‘If7* all the wealth of Aus- 
trahla were equally divided, “‘if’’ it were divided 
amongst evervhody—ineluding school children ani 
babes in the’ cradle—‘‘if’’ it were, there would not he 
much for each—as if? somebody wanted it so! The 
fact remains that apart from new forms of production, 
the existing wealth is sufficient to provide Jand and 
home and decent surroundings for every family. 

There are a few other facts. The population of Aus- 
tralia is 5,000,000. The adults number 2,760,000, and 
of that adult population 1,873,000 (68 per cent.) have 
no proprietary interest in the soil, the domiciles, or in- 
dustries of the country im which they live. At the 
other end of the scale there are 15,000 persons ‘less 
than one per cent. of the adult population): owning 
more than one-third of the total wealth of the contin- 
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ent. Inside this circle there is an inner circle of a 
few hundred persons possessing more wealth than 
seven-tenths of the people, and possessing more control 
over the properties, industries and economic resources — 
of the country than the nation has ever dared to exer- 
cise for itself. Now Australia, in common with all 
belligerent States, finds itself loaded with debt, face 
to face with the economie and psychological problems 
which the war has produced, and in the dug-outs of 
Reaction there lurks a finan ial Oligarchy small in 
number but powerful in influ nee, an impediment, hy 
means of its poison-gas press, to every reinedy that 
threatens its predatory existence 

The ‘‘Great Daily Press"? is not an instrument of the 
“common good,’ but of private gain. It has no na- 
tional social ideal supported by a definite understand. 
able method. Even that section of it which eourts pop- 
ular support by the exposure of abuses, invariably sup- 
ports, in every struggle, the partisans of the abuses it 
has assailed. One evil begets another. Public men 
compound with conscience to perpetuate positions. 
Polities become a series of « mpromises, bargains, pall- 
lations, and makeshifts. Nothing fundamental is 
touched, the discontented are perpetually duped with 
hope deferred.* At last the shell of the old soelaty he- 
gins to erack lay i 
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that day is dawning. 


THE ARMIES OF REVOLUTION, 
During the early part of 1919, President Wilson rose 
up and said :— 


he cheated elector, promisc-crammed. and defrauded by Parliu- 
[ae ales te Mt, a cipher in the business of polities: ....2. a pawn that 
Parliamenis play with. ......., a xhutilecock they toes with in sport. 
Parliament exists not far the people. .... A man ay enter that preserve 
with idenls to be accomplished, but he soon sucetimbs, 0... , morally 
chloroformed by his environment "Melbourne ‘Age. May 27th, 1916. 

“IT know that a new chapter of our island history is unfolding, that 
the day of reckoning is at hand past all possibility of postponement, For 
behind profiteer and censor stand nothing stronger than the tottering 
pillars of an effete and obsolete Parliamentary eystem.—Countess. of 
Warwick, September, 1915, é - 

‘The House of Commoys is the negation of everything that can be 
called democratie. '—Melhourne “Age”! February 9th, 1918. 
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“I want to utter this solemn warning, not in the way 
of a threat; the forces of the world do not threaten— 
they operate. The great tides of the world do not 
give notice that they are going to rise and run—they 
rise in their majesty and might, and those who stand in 
their way are overwhelmed. If men cannot now, after 
this agony of bloody sweat, come to their self-posses- 
sion and see how to regulate the affairs of the world, 
we will sink back into a period of struggle in which 
there will be no hope and therefore no mercy.”’ 

But this coming struggle will be different in its man- 
ner, character and purpose from anything previous 
no longer undisciplined mobs. but masses disciplined 
by war, will give a practical application to Lloyd 
George's ‘‘audacity by new ways and methods”? and 
‘success in proportion to andacity.’’ Centuries-old 
obsolete, out of date machinery of centralized bureau- 
eratie authority, will go with a crash. In its place will 
come machinery adapted to moderu needs. It will be 
there where the people live, where they can watch its 
operations. ‘‘All Power’’ in its scope, the right of 
each loeality to werk out its own salvation, land, homes 
and industries, local action, direct action, action quick 
and on the spot; emulation. stimulation. rivalry in ef- 
fort fer the common good; the foremost a beacon to 
the backward. The National Directory will funetion 
for purposes which localities cannot handle. Banks 
will function for the people. Finance will be the hand- 
maid of industry—not its master. Security will give 
the right to curreney—not the whims and will of a 
predatory clique. The impatient world will wait no 
longer. The frailties of men, the soul-pawning for the 
prestige of an hour, the desertions of the timid, of the 
Iscariots for cash. will furnish no despondency. They 
will all count as part of the inevitabie loss in the battle 
line. Capitalism listens with quaking soul to the drum- 
beats of the Armies of Revolution. Those beats grow 
louded and louder—they draw nearer and nearer. 
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Anstey’s story finishes here and the publishers de- 
cided to bring the story up to date for which purpose 
the following pages have been added. 
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BOLSHEVIKI ACHIEVEMENTS, 


ANTLBOLSHEVIK LIE FACTORIES 


The war against the Bolsheviks was carried on, not 
only by military force, but by all the trickery and art- 
ifice of diplomacy, which has been described as ‘‘the 
art of lying for one’s Country. Clausewitz, the most 
quoted of German military writers, says: ‘When an 
army has lost hope of victory, through lack of forees, 
the most powerful Weapon against the enemy is the 
lie.” This is accepted as axiomatie, and Alhed dip- 
lomacy used the ““weapon’’ on every occasion against 
Soviet Russia. Lie factories were ofganized at Capen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and Helsineforg, the latte ich 
has become known as “the Mother of Lies ‘ Their 
work has been so vile and lacking in tact, that they 
are now diseredited and few hut the most ignorant be- 
lieve the news items emanating from them. Capt. 
Pettit reporting to the American Peace Mission, says: 

“Most of the stories that have come from Russia regarding 
atrocities, horrors, and immoralitv, are manufactured in Viborg, 
D 


À 


Helsingiors or Stockholm. The horrible massacres planned efor 
; 4 
i r 


last November were first learned of in Petrograd from ifelsing- 
fors papers... .... Today Petrograd is en orderly city, probably 
the only city of its size without police.” ( Bullitt Report page 134). 
Every activity of the Bolsheviki was fit subjeet for 
the diseased imaginations and the distorted intellects 
of the hirelings of the bourgecis press They overdid 
themselves, however, when they circul 
that told of the nationalization of wamen in Russia, 
This appeared first in English, in a magazine called 
‘“The New Europe.” T. Wickham Stead, editor of the 
London ‘‘Times,’’? was interested as part owner, and 
among the collaborators whose hames appear on the 
cover is our social patriot H. M. Hyndman. After 
getting a good start, as all well-intentioned lies should, 
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it came back to roost. In the issue of March 13th, 191 
New Europe’ apologised in the following terms: — 

‘“We desire to withdraw unreservedly the imputations and to 
express our regret for the mistake. 

This happened only when the vile and malicious story 
had met with eategorical denials from men like A. BB. 
eo of the ‘‘Daily Na Jerome Davis, Y. M. 
U. A.; Capt. Pettit, and W. C. Bullitt, of the American 
ee Mission; and Dr. He Williams, “The New 
Europe's’? own correspondent in Russia, who wrote: 


“It is certain that the Central Soviet Government has issued no 
order of the kind. I co eae it wrong to weaken the case 
against the Bolsheviks hy imputing to them crimes they have not 


committed,” 


These men are 


all anti ee Williams being 
one of the most invet 


erate enem vies of the Soviets, Not 


only is the story lying and scurrilous, but the truth re- 
garding the status of women in Soviet Russia shows 
t have puzzled “nes for 

solved by Communism în 


that problems of sex that 
thousands of years have been 
less than two years, 


3 


‘Prostitutes have disappeared 
jor their career having ceased 
absolutely unchanged by the RES 
womanhood was never greater phe in Ges today. Inde Me 
the dav I reached Petrograd was a holiday in honor of wiv 
and mothers.” (W.C ae ullitt, “Bullitt Mission to Russia.” pa 5 
34, Huebsch.) 


ey 


“Prostitution has disappeared with its clientele who have been 


driven out by the ‘no ne no fc od law, enforced by the general 
want and the labor card system.” (Lincoln Steffans in the same 


ool. page 111.) 


ppeared. I have not 
Petrograd, and for- 


“The great crowd ci prostitutes has disa 
seen a disreputable woman since I went to 
eigners who have been there for the last three months report 
the same thing. The policy of the present government has re- 
sulted in eliminating throughout Rus ssia, | am told, this horrible 
outgrowth of modern civilization.” (Capt. Pettit, the same, page 
ce 
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Apart from this weight of evidence, anyone who had 
studied the characteristics of the bourgeoisie knew 
the story to be utterly false. Had it been true in all : 
its pornographic details, that same bourgeoisie would 
have migrated to Russia in their thousands, to the last 
man of them. 


a a ia iu: 


EDUCATION 


“The Provisional Goverument and the Kerensky Government 
had no time for education. The Boisheviki said: ‘We don’t 
know what is of supreme importance if it is not education.’ They 
multiplied schools and there was not an educational system of 
England or America of the last twenty vears which has not 
been tried in Russia.”— (Dr, John Rickman, Friends War Victims 
Relief Committee, in the Birmingham “Gazette, February Ist, 
1919.) | 

When the Bolsheviki assumed power, they were con- 
fronted by the necessity of makin g easy the acquisition 
of knowledge, to vast numbers of the peasantry, 
among whom the percentage of illiteracy was very 
high, although nothing approaching that of India, 
where the people have been under the benign influence 
and the guiding hand of England for over two hun- 
dred years. To this task they bent all their energies 
so that when Arthur Ransome visited Moscow in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, he could write: 

“Where there used to be six universities there are now six- 
teen,.most of the new universities having been opened on the 
iniative of the local Soviets. . . . The number of students in the 
universities has increased enormously, though not in the same 
proportion as the number of universities, partly because the 
difficulties of food supply keep many students out of the towns 
and partly because of the newness of some of the universities 
which are now only gathering their students about them. All 
education is free in Russia.”—(Russia in 1919.) 

Ransome also notes that of the new students, a 
greater number study science, history and philosophy 


than medicine or law. Already in the spring of 1919 


the number of educational institutions in Moscow, not 
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including schools, had increased from 369 to 1357 since 
the outbreak of the revolution. 

On December 6th, 1919, * Soviet Russia,’’ the official 
organ of the Soviet Bureau in New York, of which L. 
A. Martens is in charge, published a news item from 
Russia to the effect that: 

“In the year 1917 the expenses of the Ministry of Education 
amounted to 300 millions of roubles. In 1918 the expenses for 
public education were three billions. For the first half of 1919 
the Peoples’ Commisariat devoted four billion roubles for edu- 
cational purposes. In the course of the vear 1918 the publica- 
tion division of the Petrograd Soviet published eleven and a half 
million books and pamphicts.” 

These figures sound comewhat like the war budgets 
of Ruasia’s capitalist neighbors, but they are under- 
standable when Lunacharsky elis us in his annual 
report for 1918, that :— 

“It is proposed for the next year te build 10,000 primary and 
1.000 secondary schools”. (Liberator, May: 1919.) 

It is also proposed, according to the same authority, 
‘‘tg bring into the industrial and cultural centres all 
the pupils of the village secondary schools in winter 
time’. if the Bolsheviki programme does nothing 
more than this they will have € arned the undying grat- 
itude of generations yet unborn, as this will put an 
end to that fetter on human progress 50 well named by 
Engels “the idiocy of rural life.’ 

Hibraries have been established in the most remote 
corners of the Republic. Millions upon millions of 
hooks, from simple readers to works on philosophy, 
literature and science have been scattered broadcast 
over the land by means of the postal-telegraph system. 


“The Soviet Government scems to have done more for the 
education of the Russian people im a year and a hali than Tsar- 
dom did in fifty years. ~-( Bullitt Report, page aie) 

Musie, art, the drama, and even the lowly movie show 
are all being used by the Commisariat of Education, 
and when the avenues of communication are re-opened 
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between Russia and the outside w orld, the result will 
be a surprise to the smug complacency of those who 


have been endeavoring to smother new Russia at its 
birth. 


THE CHILDREN. 
The children’s colonies, the direction of which forms 
a no small part of the work of ne De of 
Education, gives us the best insight into the spirit of 
Communism. The younger generation is the particular 


2 
of 


2€ i 
concern of, and colors all the ue of the Sovi 
Republic. The men and women of Russia. broken in 
the revolutionary strnggle, hope for no material bene- 
fits for themselves; they have worked and struggled 
and expect that they will continue to do sc, but they 
are opening to the next generation ans those os 
follow, a new world br ighter and better than the rac 
has yet known. 

The children of ihe: cities are taken to children’s 
colonies in the summer time and: lodged in surroundings 
that are calculated to provide the greatest opportunit- 
ies for mental and physical developme ent. The former 
homes of the aristocracy are fitted ont for the use of 
these colonies, and evervthing possible is done to en- 
courage the growth of inde oe and manhood, to 
awaken the creative instinct and to bring out the best 
that is in the children. 

No children under 14 vears of age are allowed 
work under any circumstances. and boys and A 
under 18 are only permitted to work six hours per day 
Their health is à primary consideration, and in one 
home for the orphans of soldiers killed în the war, al- 
though there were 900 children, and an epidemic of 
cholera had raged in the district, not one death had 
oceurred in nine months. 

The following extract from the Bullitt Report to the 
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American Peace Mission, is interesting in this connec- 
tion :— 


“A beautiful home life has been developed. The children are 
well fed and well clothed. and there is a mininum of sickness 
among them .... the healthy appearance of these children... 
is a demonstration of the social spirit behind much of the active 
ities of the present government. — (Capt. Pettit, page 143.) 

“One sees on © 
suffering whi 


are undergbing.” 


aces of the vounger generation, little of the 
he older people have undergone, and 

it, age 193) 
- themselves; class Al. They ge 
t, game, that come to the gov 
ere they are all fed, regardless 
s the poor children.”— 
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“They are in 
delicacies—milk, 
monopoly—at s 
Even the 
Lincoln Steffens, 
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“Among th one sees few signs of undernourish- 
ment or fa seral throughout the city ¢ Petrograd) 


the children seem much beti 
tion.” (Capi, Pettit, pa 5 

On December 28th, 1919 all the churches of England 
made an appeal tor i 


chase of foodstuffs for the starving children of Hun- 


er nourished than the adult popula- 
ce 
bead 
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dren in Europe 
the Christian gentlemen who made the appeal were in 
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INDUSTRY. 

PR = DI 4 4% af 
Of the practical work accomplished by the Soviets 
we cannot say such till the isolation of the blockade 
is removed, However, the following passage from the 
Christian Science Monitor,” August 29th, 1919, is 

illuminate: 
“The progress of scientific research in Soviet Russia was the 
. m he : Pi < É 
subject of a report recently read before the French Academy ot 
Science, based upon the observations of Prof. Victor Henri of 
the Sorbonne, who visited Petrograd and Moscow on a mission 
for the French Government. According to the Paris “Temps 
(July 16th) Prof. Henri reported that „despite the deplorable 
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difficulties of intellectual life, Russian natural scientists were 
working “under satisfactory conditions. New institutes and labor- 
atories have been created under the direction of the Academy of 
Sciences of Petrograd .. .. .. Among the newly created scientific 
departments are special Institutes for chemical research, for the 
development of building materials, for the study of soils and 
fertilizers and for the betterment of sheep stock. New labor- 
atories for the studv of radium, X-rays, theoretical and applied 
optics, crystallography and hydrology have been in operation for 
several months. Prof. Henri cited among the achievements of 
the newly created scientific bodies the discovery by the plat- 
inum Institute of a secret process for separating platinum from 
iridium, hitherto known only to the Germans. Reports from 
other sources tell of similar accomplishments by Russian scien- 
tists working to overcome the shortages due to the blockade.” 


A project that was considered ana dismissed as im- 
practicable under the Tsarist regime, was the building 
of a canal system between the Baltic and the Volga. 
his scheme has been successfully carried ont by Bol- 
sheviki engineers, and ships of the Baltic Fleet sailed 
under their own steam from Kronstadt to the Caspian 
Sea Another feat of the same nature is at present 
under way, the linking up of the Baltic with the W hite 
Sea by means of Lake Onega and the Neva. (** Soviet 
Russia.’ November 22nd, 1919). 

The electrification of Moscow, deriving power i 
an otherwise useless fuel. peat, is the most audac 
venture on the part of the Bolsheviki engineers that 


we have yet heard of. 


Tori 


The perfection of processes in the textile industry, of 
cottonising flax so that flax can be wor sed in with cot- 
ton on the same machinery in manufacturing fabrics, is 
also credited to the Bolshiviks by Ransome. Ali these 
things have been done in spite of the demands of war, 
the handicaps of the blockade. But their real work lies 
not in the improvement of the machinery, not mm accom- 
plishing these tasks, but in developing an instrument 
for the organization and administration of the means of 
production, the Supreme Economie Council. 
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“This Council, the theorists tell me, is intended to become the 
central organization of the State. The Soviets will naturally be- 
come less and less important as instruments of political transi- 
tion, as that transition is completed and the struggle within and 
without comes to an end. Then the chief busiriess of the State 
will no longer be to protect itself against enemies, but to de- 
velop its economic life to increase its productivity aid: to ne 
prove the material conditions of the workers, of whom it is com- 
posed. All these tacks are those of the 5. E. C., and as the bit- 
terness of the struggle dies away; this body, which came into 
being almost unnoticed in the din of battle. will become more 
and more important in comparison with the Soviets, which were 
in origin not constructive organisations, but the instruments of 
à revolution, the hardest stages of which have already been ac- 
complished.”— (Russia in 1919.) 


Thns two instruments have come into existence since 
the outbreak of war în 1914, the League of Nations and 
the Supreme Economie Council; the first based on the 
government of slaves, the second on the administration 
of things, the one an expression of pourgeois decadence, 
the other a proof of the historic mission of the pro- 
letariat accomplished. The Supreme Economic Couneil 
is hardly known to the world yet: the League of Na- 
tions has been heralded to the four corners of the 
globe, and already it îs în its death pangs, its authors 
fast sped on their way to oblivion. Liord George ad- 
mitted in a recent interview ‘*Clemenccatt is defeated, 
Orlando has been cast aside, President Wilson is re- 
tired from public life, and I expect my time will come 
in about six months. This appeared all over the 
world on the 26th January, and the League of Nations 
only heid its first business meeting in the same month. 
Its prospects are about as good as those of that other 
League of Nations amons the Iriquois, DOW dead and 
puried with the past. The fate of the Iriquois league 
is already the fate of the Imperialist League. Framed 
by a body of old men, only one of whom, Andre Tardieu, 
was under fifty, none of whom were in touch with the 


progress of events, it was not to be expected that it 


. 


would meet the need of bourgeois privilege to-day. 
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They were too late! The Bolsheviki have for all time 
made conditions impossible for the success of this relic 
of the hideous past. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 

The beginning of the summer of 1919 saw the e 
plete organ nization of the revol wtionary armies. he 
: ards. who had so nohly ¥ withstood ail the vicious 
of the counter-revolutionary groups til that 
tune, lacked the cohesion and organization necessary 
for the suecessful consummation of any strategie ef- 
forts. They passe d into history having written their 
name in letters that will never one and the groups of 
en they were compoded formed the basis from which 
has been built up the all-eonquering armies of the 
Soviet Republic, a fighting machine which has ne coun- 
terpart in modern history. 

May, ne opened with a ring of bayonets, a ‘‘cordon 
sanitaire,” surrounding the Workers Republic from 
eae ngel in the north to Perm în the east. Military 
forces of all the nations who had been engaged in a life 
and death str rugele with Germany ““tha liberty might 
not perish from the earth,’’ faced the new armies of the 
Bens on mae teen eee: efronts. dos in the 
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he campaign was opened, like most other cam- 
paies, by the press. The British Press ageney sent 

broadcast over the world the cheering information that 
loa was steadily advancing; that the ultimate de- 
feat of the Soviets was well in sight; Moscow would 
soon be captured, and these v Ae and sacreligious ghouls 
subjected to the condign unishment they so richly 
merited. 

But alas for human hopes! The news items were 
concocted. The writers guessed and—were bad guess- 
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ers. After six weeks of ‘‘steady advance, Winston 
Churchill, that sinister ae win En olish political life, 
was compelled to admit in LE Britis sh House of Com- 
mons that ‘‘the condition of Kolchak’s armies Was & 
ini seal one, disastrous in fact.’ The truth about the 

atter could no longer be hidden, and the eres 
LAS proved to be an unpr ecedented retreat of 

băi 


over a thonsand miles. From n that day on ti ins final 
collapse, Kolchak eens retreated, being followed by 
the Reds, in what has been de E as the longest pur- 


suit în military history, from the Voiga to Lake Baikal. 
The attempt on the part of Yuc denich to capture Pet- 
rograd in is, fall was one of the worst paltry, à yen- 
tures ever undertaken. Urged on by Da Pre re- 
presentatives oad supplied by th 
every deseription on, the forees under this es arc Tsar- 
ist met with ignominous defeat, not a vestige being lett 
for a possible reorganization. The whole affair was 
pulled off for political effect rather than mili 
vantage, ae ae facts of the case ¢ 
result other than the expedition met with, 
Denekin, i operated from a base that Lloyd 
George referred to as “ca hackyard somewhere ne 
the Black Sea,’’ was th e last recipient of Allied sup 
port, and the end of all their hopes of a military de eis- 
ion over the forces of the Bolshevi ki Denekin took 
ali the supplies the Alles sent him and immediately 
aa them to the Jewish traders who hung on the fringe 
of his army. Ie placed lis dependence on great bod- 
ies of cavalry, and by this means was able to advance 
into the hear t of the government of Tula, within two 
hundred ni ie of Moscow. The disruption of his com- 
munications by the Reds and by the populations of the 
occupied territories, secured for him the same fate 
that had befallen Yudenich and Kolchak, and as his 
armies, driven by the Bolsheviks as chaff is driven by 
the wind, withered and died so withered and died the 
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hopes of the bondholders of Imperial Russian Loans. 

Military history shows the working of the processes 
of evolution to much better advantage than many of 
the other activities of the human animal. The changes 
in the makeup of the soldier so that he may conform to 
the needs of his tools (weapons), the alteration in the 
strategy and tactics of war, make the realization of 
this a simple matter. 

With every change în the variable factors of warfare 
topography, equipment and will-power, new problems 
are presented and new strategy developed. With the 
invention of gunpowder and the consequent perfection 
of siege artillery the long sieges of the Middle Ages 
gave way to rapid and violent actions. Time, which is 
a major consideration, was gained at the expeuse of 
men and materials. With these changed conditions & 
readjustment of the strategy and tactics of the trade 
became necessary. The recognition of this fact made 
Napoleon Buonaparts one of the greatest soldiers of all 
time, and gave him the doininating position he held in 
Europe at the beginning of the 19th century. Siudyine 
the changes that had taken place in the weapons of 
war and uuderstanding them, he was able to inflict de- 
feat on all occasions on the Austrians, who were his 
immediate competitors, and who were still swayed by 
the wornout theories of Frederick the Great. 

So with the Bolsheviki, a new strategy nas been de- 


veloped, not by the general staff, but from the hottom. 


The change hus not been în weapous or equipment, 4s 
they are using the same parapharnelia as in the Great 
War for freedom -(?) just concluded (1). The officers 
who organize and plan the movement of the Red armies 
have no improvements in accoutrement or technique 
over their fellow craftsmen im Britain, France or Ger- 
many. They fought the 1919 campaign on the strategy 


of so-called ‘‘interior lines” first outlined by the 
Napoleonic staff-officer, Jomini, and developed with 
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much suecess by the brains of the German war machine. 

In these respects, without detracting în any Way 
from the work of the Commander în Chief Kamenyef or 
Generals Brussilof, Evarts and the other brilliant offi- 
cers associated with them, nothing new las been de- 


à 


veloped. The novel conditions of this war are to be 
found operating outside of and heyond the control of 
the general staff, but always working in its favor. This 
is în the people themselves, who of set purpose join the 
forces of the enemy to desert at moments of Crisis. 
Capt. F. Moore, late of the Intelligence Dept. À EE. 
(Siberia), writes as follows în Hearst's: 


“The Allies in Siberia have ‘been surrounded by an army with- 
out uniforms oT other visible military equipment, without any 
apparent machinery of organization. This army has the ability 
to vanish without being missed, to reassemble when and where 
it chooses, to sct up a Front if it so desires, oF, if it sees fit, to 
dissolve again, concealing itself once more ander the wings of 
the very host which is seeking to overcome it. Moreover it is 
to a very large extent al army of passive resistance. During 
the winter just past this yatushing army entered the cities occt- 
pied by the Allies, and in the guise of refugees of “loyal” Rus- 
sians, received food, clothing and shelter. Under the protec- 
tion of the Allied guns it spent the period of bitter cold weather 
in comfort, perfecting 1ts plans for the on-coming spring, catty" 
ing on its propaganda of hostility against the interventionists and 
mingling with the “troops which. had come half way round the 
world to render it harmiess. The Boisheviki are operating with 
a strategy of organized order aes FESS safer to go over to 
Kolchak than to be captured by him—safer to vanish in his army, 
to be concealed in the very ranks of the enemy and to be fed and 
clothed by him temporarily, than to stand up and fight.’ 

A friend of the writer, who was în Siberia with the 
Canadian A. M.Corps questioned many Russians as to 
their presence in the Kolehak army. When they dis- 
covered that he, too, was ä Bolshevik, they unburdened 
themselves and explained that Kolchak had money, 
food, arms, all these things in fact that the Red army 
needed. When they had eaten their fill and felt good 
and lusty, and been trained In the work of soldiering, 
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they would desert to their own army and take with 
ae euns, rifles and ammunition. This was their 

rk for the Social Revolution. The press despatches 
ot the last six months prove that they carried out 
their plans. 

Every critical moment of the campaigns of the so- 
called ‘‘Russian Government’’ forces was marked by 
mass desertions to the Bolsheviki. Kole ha E suffered 
on many occasions, Denikin lost most of the eq uipment 
he had not already sold, some of his British tanks be- 
mg used to drive Yuc lenich inte hiding in Est thonia. 
If the press reports are to be credited, half of Yuden- 
ich’s army deserted at the gates of Petrograd, going 
over to the SoS | 

This line of action is only possible among Commun- 
ists. It does not conform to the bourgeois concep- 
tion of ““honor 4 but grows out of the social ag ganiza- 
tion prevalent in Russia, and is 4 further proof of the 
Materialist Coneeption of History formulated hy En- 
gels and Marx; that the forms of the social, political, 
the jurdicial institutions obtainin e in à particular 

society are conditioned by E ane eee asis of the 

¥ 


system: military forms are -¢ this law 
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a a son oi nf tiga Mercenary spoons _6 
af the European States that participated in the Thirty 
Years War. These were hired mercenaries of ali na- 
tionalities. Seoteh. Finns, and Germans mostly, each 
man fig hting for his own hand, with no interest fur- 
ther than his wages, and moving from one side to the 
other as the emoluments a ppeared to be greater or less. 
The growth of standing armies made this condition im- 
possible, but there is no military genius „no Incumbent 
of the war colleges or the military academies who ean 
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devise a counter-move to the change im the factor of 
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“will-power”” interjected into the art of war by the 
“ignorant and illiterate’? Russian workers. No move 
that is, short of utter annihilation. This is more than 
the capitalists, callous and brutal as thev have proved 
themselves to be, are able to do. , Annihilation may 
overtake the capitalist clase with no loss to anyone but 
themselves, hut to exterminate the working class would 


“mean the end of the race, Society, which is greater 


than the capitalist clasa, will not allow this to take 
place, so that there is NO counter move to save the 
master-elass from the implications of the new strat- 
egy of the proletariat. 


Maxim Litviniff could say with confidence at Copen- 
hagen, when speaking of peace broposals: ‘We under. 


stand from Mr. Lloyd George that he wishes us to deal 
first with Kolchak and Denikin, and that is exactly 
what our Red Army is doing, and doing successfully. ? 
{Manchester Guardian,’ December 20th, 1919.) 

The war is almost over. From the Pacific to the 
Gulf of Finland and the shores of the Black Sea the 
sway of the Russian Workers is undisputed. They 
have conquered, British stupidity and French impet- 
uosity have proven useless weapons when opposed ta 
proletarian genius, and imperial capitalism is now tast- 
ing the bitter fruits of defeat. Capitalism has the 
choice today of recognising viel government or 
not. It matters not what the choice may be, the result 
will be the same, the downfall of the system. Speed 
the dav! 
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